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THE SPEAKER 





SATURDAY, JULY 30, 1892. 





PUBLIC AFFAIRS. 


—_~ — 


Mr. GLADSTONE came to town on Wednesday 
afternoon, and has since seen several of his principal 
colleagues. The ridiculous rumours which were 
circulated so freely prior to his coming to town have 
since died away. Men know that the Liberal leader 
will not take a peerage, and will not assent to any 
attempt to “shelve” Home Rule. But though Mr. 
GLADSTONE’S return to London has cleared the 
air, it must not be supposed that there is as yet 
much to report concerning the future. The first 
business to be undertaken is the expulsion of 
the present Ministry from office. That, probably, 
will not be effected before the 12th of August, though 
happily the members of the Government are them- 
selves now anxious to receive the happy despatch. 
Not until the old Ministry has been removed, 
and the task of forming a new Administration 
has been entrusted by the Queen to Mr. GLap- 
STONE, will the work of Cabinet-making really 
begin. All the gossip as to who is and who is 
not to have office, all the talk as to differences and 
rivalries between this man and the other, may be 
dismissed as utterly futile. It is quite true that 
certain men are marked out by the circumstances of 
the case for particular posts, but all the lists of 
Ministries that have been circulated are the mere 
inventions of the gossip-mongers, and are absolutely 
unworthy of credence. 


WHAT we stated last week as to the temper of 
the Irish members of both parties may be regarded 
as strictly true. Neither the Parnellites nor the 
Nationalists could submit to the postponement of 
Home Rule. They are bound to call for the produc- 
tion of Mr. GLADSTONE’S measure next Session, and 
next Session, accordingly, will see the Home Rule 
Bill duly introduced. But there is no desire to press 
unreasonably on the new Ministry on the part of 
either section of the Irish party. The difficulties which 
confront Mr. GLADSTONE are recognised, and no Irish- 
man will blame him for dealing with British as well as 
with Irish questions. Nay,theIrish membersclearly see 
that it is at least as much to their interest as to that 
of the Liberal party that there should be a sweeping 
reform of the Registration Laws and the mode of 
voting before there is another appeal to the country. 
If the anomalies of the present system had not 
existed a month ago, the result of the General 
Election would have been far more decisive than it 
is. The interests both of British and of Irish Home 
Rulers being thus identical, there is no need to fear 
that speedy rupture in their alliance upon which our 
opponents are building their hopes. 


THE chief death of the week is unquestionably 
that of Viscount SHERBROOKE, better known as 
Ropert Lowe. We refer elsewhere to some of 
the peculiar characteristics of a very remarkable 
man. Mr. Lowe's great achievement, as everybody 


-knows, was the overthrowing of the RvussELL- 


GLADSTONE Administration on the question of Par- 
liamentary Reform. There has hardly been a 
personal achievement to equal this in the whole 
course of our Parliamentary history; and when we 
remember it, and see to how little it led, we may 
vell smile at the undue importance which men 





attach to the trumpery triumphs of the Liberal 
Unionists (the real successors of the Adullamites) 
and their leader. But though Mr. Lowe's brave 
fight against the advance of democratic principles 
was his most brilliant achievement, it was by 
no means his most useful work. He deserves to 
be remembered for his services in connection with 
national education, as well as for the manner in 
which he discharged his duties as Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. One notable proposal of his to the 
House of Commons was unfortunately not adopted. 
If it had been, London would have been spared a 
great reproach. We refer to his suggestion—thrown 
out quite unexpectedly in the course of a debate in 
Committee—that the Law Courts should be placed 
on the Thames Embankment, on the site between 
the Middle Temple and Somerset House, instead of 
in the Strand. It was a magnificent idea, and its 
realisation would have been of incalculable benefit 
to London and its people ; but the narrow views and 
vested rights of the lawyers prevailed, with the 
result which we know so well. 





LORD SHERBROOKE was two years junior to Mr. 
GLADSTONE. But whilst the latter is even now 
entering upon the task of forming his fourth 
Administration, the former had for nearly a dozen 
years ceased to take any part in public affairs. 
The truth is that in his case success, as he himself 
said in the touching lines we quote elsewhere, 
came too late. He did not reach high office until 
he was too old to master the secret of official 
success; and from the moment when he put his 
foot in Downing Street his influence and reputa- 
tion began to decline. Certainly no more striking 
contrast could be furnished than that which is 
afforded by the careers of LorRD SHERBROOKE and 
his old: leader. The latter, with his early initiation 
into official life, had an enormous advantage over 
the brilliant scholar and debater who was one of 
the few men who could “cap” his classical quota- 
tions and rival him in learning as well as eloquence. 
Upon the whole we may well esteem it a fortunate 
thing for the world at large and for the cause of 
freedom that it was to Mr. GLADSTONE rather than 
to Mr. Lowe that the advantage of early official 
training fell. 





THE result of the re-count at Greenock has been 
the return of Sir THOMAS SUTHERLAND, the Liberal 
Unionist, who on the first count lost his seat. Sir 
THOMAS is personally so popular in the House of 
Commons that his re-election will hardly be regretted 
by his Liberal opponents. But the reduction of 
Mr. GLADSTONES majority is an unfortunate 
circumstance. The Tory newspapers and Tory 
speakers are jubilant over the event. But the 
time is happily gone by when the vauntings of 
the enemies of Home Rule have any political im- 
portance. Even Mr. CHAMBERLAIN’S jubilant speech 
at Birmingham on Thursday is not a matter 
about which any Liberal will trouble himself. It 
is well-known that outside Birmingham Mr. CHAM- 
BERLAIN’S influence has been practically nil 
during the recent contest. As to the predictions 
in which he and the Tory newspapers indulge of 
confusion and dissension in the Liberal ranks when- 
ever MR. GLADSTONE brings in his Home Rule Bill, 
it is obvious that the wish is father to the thought. 
There is something curiously foreign to English waysof 
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thought and action in the foolish girdings of the de- 
feated Ministerialists against their victorious oppo- 
nents. It might have been hoped that they would have 
known how to take a beating with dignity and com- 
posure. So far from this being the case, they ap- 
parently think that their proper course is to indulge 
in still more outrageous misrepresentations than 
those which have formed their chief stock-in-trade 
during the past six years. If they would realise the 
fact that for the moment misrepresentation is use- 
less, they would not only do something to maintain 
their own dignity, but would strengthen their posi- 
tion for the future. 


It is authoritatively announced that Mr. JosEPH 
COWEN will not contest Mr. MORLEY’S seat at New- 
castle in the event of a bye-election. It would 
have been strange indeed if Mr. Cowen had 
taken any other course. He is himself a Home 
Ruler, and was one long before the Liberal party 
adopted Home Rule. In these circumstances his 
appearance in the field as the opponent of Mr. 
MORLEY would only have been possible at the cost 
of the sacrifice of his reputation for political con- 
sistency. Unfortunately, although Mr. Cowen will 
not be a candidate against Mr. Mor ey, it is to be 
feared that he will not give him his valuable sup- 
port. The battle of Coercion will find a champion 
at Newcastle in the person of MR. MILVAIN, a local 
lawyer, who lost his seat for Durham at the General 
Election. Mr. MILVAIN is a very different person 
from Mr. HAMMOND, and it is certain that he will not 
poll anything like the number of votes given to 
that curious specimen of the Tory-Democrat. One 
may hope that Newcastle, after its orgie of anti- 
Liberalism, has now returned to its sober senses, 
and recognises the fact that if it is to preserve 
its political influence and reputation it must, as far 
as possible, undo the bad result of the General 
Election. To have placed Mr. HAMOND above Mr. 
MORLEY on the poll is not an achievement of which 
any sane man in Newcastle can be otherwise than 
heartily ashamed. To reject Mr. MORLEY in favour 
of Mr. MILVAIN would be to proclaim to the world 
that the old constituency in which Liberalism has so 
long been predominant had learned to glory in its 
shame. In Midlothian it is reported that the 
Tories have abandoned their intention to contest 
Mr. GLADSTONE’S seat on his re-election. 





Mr. CHAMBERLAIN has written a curiously charac- 
teristic letter on the subject of the Crofters. It 
will be in the recollection of all that for some years 
past the right hon. gentleman has been zealous in 
the cause of the Crofters, and that he has addressed 
more than one meeting in the North of Scotland as 
their champion. But the Crofters have now com- 
mitted the unpardonable sin of voting for the 
Liberal rather than the Liberal Unionist candidates, 
and it is fitting that they should be punished. 
Accordingly Mr. CHAMBERLAIN writes to a corre- 
spondent to state that the Crofters cannot complain 
if the “Unionist party” leaves the further prose- 
eution of their claims in the hands of the Liberals. 
“For his own part, MR. CHAMBERLAIN would think it 
presumption any longer to interfere in their behalf, 
although he will always continue to take a sincere 
interest in their welfare.” The last sentence is 
delicious, and throws a flood of light upon the 
political sincerity of the eminent man who is 
responsible for it. 





No politician is likely to be seriously moved by 
the political utterances of the St. James's Gazette. 
But though we do not expect political enlightenment 
from that newspaper, we might at least hope that its 
editor would have some regard for accuracy «f 
statement, and would not care to display too 
conspicuously his ignorance of contemporary affairs. 
On Monday last, however, the St. James's Gazette 





referred to the “scandalous attack” which THE 
SPEAKER had made upon the DUKE OF DEVONSHIRE. 
“Scandalous attack” is a strong phrase which no 
man with a regard for the truth would use without 
good reason for doing so. What in the eyes of the 
editor of the St. James's Gazette appears to have 
been a “scandalous attack” was a simple statement 
of fact, conveyed in language of which neither the 
DUKE OF DEVONSHIRE nor anybody else could 
complain. We do not, of course, blame the editor 
because he is ignorant of what every intelligent 
politician in London is now fully aware—that our 
statement was absolutely and literally true. But 
we might at least have hoped that his knowledge of 
the English language would have saved him from 
the blunder of describing a plain statement of fact 
as a “scandalous attack.” 





DwuRING the week there has been a general advance 
in quotations upon the Stock Exchange, not because 
of any increase in business, for, in fact, the public are 
holding aloof from the market almost completely, but 
because while the Elections were going on speculators 
sold on an immense scale. The City being intensely 
Conservative, the speculators argued that if the Con- 
servatives were defeated, and if it were seen that Mr. 
GLADSTONE would come into power, there would bea 
general fall in prices. They wished to forestall that 
by selling themselves, hoping to buy back at a great 
profit. As a matter of fact there has been no 
fall, except what was caused by the speculators 
selling, and as soon as the speculators began to 
buy back, prices went up to where they had 
been before the Elections in most cases. The specu- 
lative buying back is now nearly ended, and prob- 
ably there will be a slow decline in prices, not only 
because the holiday season has set in, but because, 
still more, there is grave apprehension respecting 
the silver difficulty in the United States, already 
referred to, and respecting the finances of so many 
foreign countries. It seems almost inevitable that 
Spain must follow in the footsteps of Portugal, and 
make a fresh default. The condition of Italy is also 
very bad, and the reports from Russia are very grave. 
Besides, the spread of cholera is only too likely to 
have a very depressing effect upon the Continental 
Bourses, where prices are extravagantly too high. 
The only department of the Stock Exchange that is 
likely to be fairly well maintained is that for home 
railway stocks. 





THE Money Market is utterly stagnant. We have 
reached, of course, the holiday season, when business 
is always very quiet; but, apart from that, there is 
great anxiety as to the result of the American silver 
policy. People are asking uneasily whether it will 
be possible to induce the present Congress to stop 
the purchases of silver, for it has a “Silver” 
majority. And if not, will it be possible to wait 
until the new Congress meets in March? Is there 
not danger of a crisis in the meantime? The gold 
exports from New York have ceased for the time 
being, and are hardly likely to begin now that har- 
vesting has commenced in the United States, and the 
demand for money to move the crops will continue to 
grow until theautumn. But once the harvesting and 
marketing of the crops are over, what will happen at 
the end of the year or early next year? Even 
if there is no crisis in the United States, will it not 
be absolutely necessary to stop the purchases of 
silver? And if that is done, what will be the 
consequences to the silver-using countries? The 
price of silver fell at one time this week to 39;;d. 
per ounce, almost the lowest point ever touched. 
But if the American purchases of fifty-four million 
ounces of the metal every year are stopped, what 
may not the price go to? And if the fall is ruinously 
great, what will be the result in India and other 
silver-using countries? and how also will Lancashire 
be affected 
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CLEARING THE FIELD. 





T is satisfactory to know that the “wild and 
whirling ” talk with which the Unionists sought 
to cover their defeat has now practically ceased. 
The foolish suggestions which have been conspicuous 
not only in the minor organs of the Tory party, but 
even in so staid and able a journal as the Standard, 
are heard no more, and the country knows that Lord 
Salisbury and his colleagues have at last recognised 
the fact that the verdict of the nation has been pro- 
nounced decisively against them and that their tenure 
of office is at an end. Everybody can respect the 
determination of an Englishman not to admit pre- 
maturely that he has been beaten ; but it is another 
thing to attempt to deny a defeat which has actually 
been incurred, and the recent proceedings of the 
Tory party suggest rather the wild unveracities of 
the French generals and journalists in the midst of 
their early defeats in the war of 1870, than any more 
sober precedent. The follies of the beaten Unionists 
are now, however, at an end, and their supporters 
are beginning to realise the fact that a majority of 
40 is at allevents something better than a minority 
of the same number. We might have been better 
pleased, of course, if the majority had been 
double its actual strength; but there is not the 
slightest reason to doubt its practical sufficiency, 
and there is no ground for supposing that the new 
Parliament will not be able to live a life of the 
normal duration. Doubtless this prospect is by no 
means exhilarating to those who clung to the hope 
that, if they were not actually victorious in the great 
struggle, they would at least succeed in securing 
something like a drawn battle; but, as wise men, 
they will now perhaps make up their mind to the 
inevitable, and prepare not only to see a Liberal 
Government installed in office, but an entire re- 
versal of the policy of the doomed Administra- 
tion. The notion that the brief debate which will 
take place upon the vote of Want of Confidence can 
be used to any advantage by the members of the 
dying Ministry is a delusion that hardly calls for 
notice. They have already urged everything that 
can be urged on their own behalf, and the nation 
has decisively rejected their appeal. As for their 
threatened indictment of Mr. Gladstone and his 
colleagues, it is enough to say that they cannot 
possibly go beyond the charges which they have 
wlready brought against the Liberal party, and 
that they can therefore produce no effect either 
upon the House of Commons or the country. 
Nobody will wish to deny to Mr. Balfour and 
his colleagues on the Treasury Bench the op- 
portunity of offering such defence of themselves 
and of their proceedings during the past six years 
as they may wish to lay before the public, but no 
one will expect that the Liberal leaders will enter 
into any serious controversy with them. The con- 
troversy is atanend. It has raged furiously during 
the many years it has been carried on, not only in 
the House of Commons but in almost every con- 
stituency in the land, and the plain issue is before 
us. Nothing now remains but for the House of 
Commons to give effect to the voice of the nation. 
There has been wild ,talk in other places besides 
those in which the Government and their adherents 
dwell. We regret to see that in some quarters— 
happily not authoritative—suggestions have been 
made to the effect that Home Rale must be post- 
poned in the interests of the Liberal party. Itisa 
little difficult to understand on what ground such 
suggestions are put forward. If there is no dis- 
puting the fact that the Tories have been beaten in 
this battle, it is at the same time impossible to deny 
that the Liberal majority, in virtue of which Mr. 





Gladstone will next month assume office, has been 
secured by the alliance with the Irish Nationalists, 
and is dependent upon their continued support. In 
these circumstances nothing can be more foolish 
than to put forward proposals which, if they were 
carried into effect, could only result in the immediate 
defeat of the new Government. But even if this 
were not so, there is an argument of irresistible 
strength in favour of our perseverance in the policy 
of justice towards Ireland. To that policy we stand 
in honour pledged, and from it we cannot depart 
without such a loss of credit and reputation as 
would prove fatal to any political party. Mr. Glad- 
stone’s majority has been secured in the name and 
for the cause of Home Rule. It may be quite true 
that if Home Rule had never been brought forward 
he would have been still more certain of securing the- 
ascendency, for he would then have had the whole. 
force of Liberal Unionists behind him. But this fact 
only adds strength to the assertion that it is Home 
Rule which has triumphed in this struggle, and 
triumphed in spite of difficulties that might well 
have seemed insuperable. It may be taken for 
granted, therefore, that neither in the mind of Mr. 
Gladstone nor in that of any responsible member of 
his party is there the slightest idea of any with- 
drawal from the pledges which have already been so 
freely given by English Liberals to Irish Nationalists. 
Home Rule blocks the way more completely to-day 
than it ever did before, and it will have to be dealt 
with, and dealt with seriously, by the Liberab 
Government without any unnecessary delay, Our 
own conviction is that Mr. Gladstone’s Home Rule 
Bill will be brought forward early in the session of 
1893. It is too soon to speculate as to its fate. 
What is certain is that there is a majority in favour 
of it in the House of Commons, and that no hostile 
majority in the House of Lords will be able to 
destroy either the Government or the principle to 
which it is pledged. 

But, as we said last week, there is no reason why 
fidelity to Home Rule should prevent that work to 
which the Liberal party is urgently called in the 
interests of Great Britain. We can serve our Irish 
fellow-subjects effectually without neglecting the 
interests of the population of England and Scotland. 
Nay, we may go further, and say that the cause of 
Ireland will be benefited rather than injured by an 
early consideration of some of the most pressing 
questions affecting the United Kingdom as a whole. 
‘Three measures at least ought to receive atten- 
tion at the hands of the Liberal majority before 
the close of next year’s legislative work, and 
it is by no means impossible that some of 
these measures, at all events, will become law 
before the Home Rule Bill is finally passed. The 
reform of the Registration Laws, the fixing of 
one day for the polling both in boroughs and 
counties throughout the United Kingdom, and the 
establishment of Parish Councils for the benefit of 
the rural population, may be fairly regarded as 
measures which, if they do not take precedence of 
Home Rule, may at least advance step by step with 
it, and the carrying of which will, at all events, 
strengthen mahictelas the Home Rule party in Great 
Britain. There are other measures about which 
people are already beginning to talk, and which the. 
new Parliament will, it is to be hoped, succeed in 
carrying. There is indeed the whole Newcastle Pro- 
gramme from which to choose. But short views of 
life are best in politics as in everything else, and the 
first business of the new Government will be to take 
seriously in hand the measures we have named and 
to press them forward to completion with the least 
possible delay. We can only trust that those Irish- 
men who have stood faithfully by the side of Liberals 
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during the past six years in their great battle for 
- will not have allowed themselves to be mis- 
ed by mischievous and irresponsible talk on this 
side of the Channel, but that they will continue to 
understand that their faith in Mr. Gladstone and 
his followers is well justified, and that nothing will 
be allowed to stand in the way of the realisation of 
the policy of the Liberal party towards Ireland. 








MEN AND MEASURES. 





T is only natural that with Mr. Gladstone’s return 
to town the amateur Cabinet-makers should 
have redoubled their activity. In a few weeks a 
Liberal Government will have been formed, and 
nothing is more natural than that all who have any 
acquaintance with the active politicians of the day 
should seek to forecast the composition of the body 
to which the administration of the national affairs 
is about to be entrusted. For our part we do not 
feel tempted to follow in the footsteps of the quid- 
nunecs. If for no other reason we should be deterred 
from doing so by the utter uselessness of the work 
in which they are engaged. The construction of the 
new Ministry is a task which devolves upon Mr. 
Gladstone and upon him alone; and Mr. Gladstone 
has far too strong a regard for the decencies of 
political life to begin that task before it has been 
formally committed to his hands by the Sovereign. 
We may dismiss from our thoughts therefore the 
speculations which occupy the minds and tongues of 
the gossips. The notion, sedulously propagated in 
some quarters, that Sir William Harcourt has been 
engaged in the task of dispensing the minor 
patronage of the new Administration during the 
recent conferences in Brook Street is so absolutely 
devoid of foundation that one wonders how it ever 
came to exist. Sir William has been engaged in the 
harmless and, we hope, profitable business of learn- 
ing for himself the opinions of some of the younger 
members of the Liberal party on the present aspect 
of affairs. The people who have attributed some 
special importance to the interviews he has held 
during the past week, and who have even studied the 
names of his visitors with the hope of gathering 
from them an inkling as to the distribution of offices 
in the new Government, are hopelessly wide of the 
mark. The truth about Mr. Gladstone’s fourth 
Administration will be known in due time, but not 
until after Mr. Gladstone has been commissioned by the 
Queen to form it. Meanwhile, speculation as to the 
men who will be included in the Ministry and the 
places they will occupy may be dismissed with the 
remark that the material at the disposal of the 
Liberal Leader is as rich and varied as that with 
which any Prime Minister in the past has been 
called upon to deal. 

But measures as well as men have to be con- 
sidered ; and it is unfortunately necessary to remind 
some supporters of Mr. Gladstone of this fact. We 
do not blame those who have just emerged from the 
most severe political struggle of this eéntury for 
being anxious to make their own positions secure, 
and to render the next Liberal victory still more 
decisive than this has been. We can forgive some of 
the wilder suggestions which have been made by 
some of our friends. But it is well that the Liberal 


majority in the new House of Commons should reca!l 
the fact that, as a party, we exist, not for the mere 
purpose of securing office, but in order to carry into 
the conduct of the national affairs certain great 
principles in ‘which, as Liberals, we believe. If we are 
to abandon these principles in order to catch votes 
then the Liberal-party will cease to exist, and in its 





oe we shall have a mere rabble of office-hunters. 
e do not for a moment suppose that there is any 
greater danger of the demoralisation of our own 
party than there is of the demoralisation of our 
opponents. But, unfortunately, we have seen during 
the past six years how completely the old Tory party 
has abandoned its principles for the sake of 
expediency, and we have seen also how earnestly 
some Liberals have besought us to follow the Tory 
example. It will not do. If we are to engage in a 
kind of Dutch auction with our opponents, each 
striving to bid lower than the other in order to gain 
popular support, the outlook will indeed be a gloomy 
one for all true Liberals and all true patriots. Every 
ge must, in the necessity of things, be more or 
ess of an opportunist ; but the unblushing advice of 
those who bid us boldly buy the support of this or 
the other section of the community by the surrender 
even of the most cherished principles of Liberal- 
ism ought to be rejected unhesitatingly by 
every honest man. We cannot conceive it to be 
possible that the new majority in Parliament will 
listen to that advice. Our victory has been gained 
by a steadfast adhesion to principle, in face of tre- 
mendous odds, of which every member of the party 
has reason to be proud. The notion that, now that 
the battle has been won, we may sacrifice principle 
to expediency and set ourselves to the mere task of 
catching votes is almost too contemptible to be dis- 
eussed. By all means let our new rulers go as far 
as their own principles will permit them to do in 
order to satisfy the demands of the electors; but if 
any one of them is tempted to go further than this— 
if, for the sake of gaining a more complete triumph 
over an opponent, he does violence to the creed he 
has hitherto professed—he may depend upon it that 
his punishment will be certain and severe. 

The Liberal party is the party of social reform ; 
but it is certainly not the Socialist party, and those 
advocates of Socialism who have recently denounced 
the Liberal leaders, because they were not prepared 
to do violence to the fundamental principles of 
Liberalism in order to secure the favour of a 
handful of revolutionary doctrinaires, had good 
reason for their opposition to Mr. Gladstone and 
his colleagues. The Liberal party has been the 
champion of the cause of labour in the past, and 
will continue to be its champion in the future. But 
we cannot believe that the time will ever come when 
it will impose needless and arbitrary fetters upon 
the freedom of the individual under the pretence 
of benefiting the mass. The science of political 
economy has not ceased to exist, nor has the multi- 
plication table learned to lie, because there are some 
persons among us who have misread the one and 
failed to learn the other. No Liberal statesman 
would propose to abolish the “law of gravitation ” 
because it seemed obnoxious to a particular section 
of the community; nor will any honest man in our 
party give up what he believes to be great economic 
truths because there are people among us who regard 
those truths in the light of personal grievances. 
The region in which the Liberal party, now once 
more installed in power, can work for the good ot 
the community asa whole, and above allior the good 
of that class which constitutes the majority of the 
nation, is almost boundless in extent. ‘There are 
many bad laws still to be repealed; many old 
customs to be abolished. ‘There is the whole field 
of what may be called municipal socialism—the 
creation of municipal institutions for the beuefit 
not of a class bat of the community—to be occupied. 
There is the organisation of village life to be under- 
taken and carried to completion. In a thousand 
different directions the party which in this country 
has ever been the party of liberty and progress may 
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advance unchecked, without doing violence to the 
principles which it has received from its fathers, to 
which it still clings, and which constitute its real 
strength and virtue as a political power. If it 
should be tempted by the pressure of faddists, or by 
the active propagation of the raw ideas of cliques 
and schools, to abandon the foundation rock of the 
Liberal creed, its doom is certain. It may compete 
successfully with the charlatans of the Tory-Demo- 
cratic party for the favour of this or the other con- 
stituency ; it may even extend its tenure of power 
by a few months or years, but none the less will it 
have forfeited its right to be regarded as the 
champion of freedom and the representative of the 
principles which have made our country what it is. 








THE COMING REGISTRATION BILL. 





NE of the foremost measures in the new Parlia- 
ment must be a Registration Bill. Home Rule 
stands first; but it ought to be followed, or accom- 
anied, by a Bill making our electoral system a little 
fons unreasonable than it is. Few iquily defend the 
existing bundle of absurdities and anomalies. Theonly 
avowed opposition of any kind would come from an in- 
significant group of politicians, the pedants of their 
class, who believe that the nation can be jockeyed and 
hocussed ; who are masters of shortsighted finesse, 
and adepts, as they think, in the art of defeating the 
real intentions of a constituency. Incorrigible in their 
antipathy to simplicity, they take a positive delight 
in the jumble of uncertainties, the hodge-podge of 
statutes, new and old, the creaking machine which 
revising barristers annually oil, and by which our 
legislators are elected. Even these pedants must to 
some extent smother their real antipathy to a better 
system of registration. The proposal could not be 
met in the House of Commons by a direct negative. 
There are two modes of dealing with the matter 
—one thorough, laborious, and perilous; the other 
imperfect, but safer. Mr. Gladstone might invite 
the House of Commons to deal with the whole ques- 
tion. He might introduce a bill repealing the fifty 
or sixty statutes, beginning with 8 Hen. 6, c. 7], 
out of which the rights of electors must now be 
spelled. He might say that, in lieu of the half- 
dozen franchises now existing—those possessed by 
£40 freeholders, persons seized for life or lives of 
lands or tenements of the value of £5, holders of 
certain long leases, occupiers of land of £10 clear 
yearly value, householders and lodgers—one form of 
franchise shall be recognised. He might obliterate 
the differences still subsisting between the borough 
and county franchise. He might seek to efface or 
correct the inequality which successive Registration 
Acts have not removed between the value of individual 
votes in different constituencies. The task would be 
sufficient for any one session even if Mr. Gladstone’s 
majority were twice as large as it is. Were a con- 
siderable part of this scheme attempted, the House 
of Lords would be encouraged to say, “Here is a new 
Reform Bill; the country has not been consulted ; let 
us throw out the obnoxious measure ” ; and, though 
the ultimate result of the struggle would be certain, 
a session would be wasted. Is no middle course open? 
Can nothing be done without incurring such risk ? 
There are matters of substance and matters of 
machinery, questions of principle and questions of 
detail. All cannot be dealt with safely in one session; 
and it may strike the advisers of the party to be the 
sure course to attempta task less difficult than recast- 
— electoral system. The bulk of the present law 
relating to registration as distinguished from qualifi- 
cations is contained in half a dozen statutes—certain 





unrepealed parts of the first Reform Act, the Regis- 
tration Act of 1843, the Acts of 1865, 1867, 1878, 
1885, and 1888. Two or three practical steps to- 
ward a complete scheme may be mentioned. Suppose 
that, in order to remove the chief objections to 
short Parliaments and to diminish the incon- 
venience attending a General Election, it were 
declared that all elections shall be held on one 
day; no inconsiderable portion of the benefits pro- 
mised from a rational system of registration would 
be at once attained. “Out” or “ faggot” voters 
would no longer be able to exercise the power which 
is theirs, say, in Middlesex, and many of the pre- 
cautions now taken against personation need not be 
retained. A second point is of greater consequence. 
Under the present system, which requires actual 
possession for six or even twelve months before a date 
arbitrarily fixed, a large part of the population is 
permanently disqualified. Many working men move 
from place to place owing to the nature of their busi- 
ness. The overseers take no great pains to put on the 
lists a class of persons who have little influence in 
parish affairs. Even if the’ Bill did nothing more 
than shorten the period of residence and fix the elec- 
tions for one day, it would be an immense boon. 

Go many steps beyond this, and it must be ad- 
mitted that we may be in fora struggle, long and ab- 
sorbing, respecting a Reform Bill; pressing questions 
must wait while we are fighting with the House of 
Lords over this matter. Confine the new measure 
within some such limits as we have indicated, and 
there is no reason why it should not be passed in the 
first session of the new Parliament. This is not a plea 
for indifference as to other failings in the Registration 
Acts. Through every one of them runs a vicious 
principle, the connection between electoral qualifica- 
tion and rating. The principle has long lost all reason. 
Personal payment of rates might have, with some ap- 
pearance of propriety, been required as a condition of 
fitness. It is no longer necessary. And yet payment of 
rates of the premises to which the qualification is 
attached is still obligatory ; and whole groups of per- 
sons otherwise perfectly eligible may be disqualified 
because their landlord, unknown to them, has not paid 
his rates. While these and many other defects are to 
be found in our registration system, the Liberal party 
must make registration reform one of the first 
articles in its creed. Our point is that ways, means, 
and time must be consulted, and that it may be 
found expedient, in the first instance, to correct 
the anomalies which we have described, and which 
everyone has lately experienced. The new Government 
are bound, according to their critics, to lose no time 
in doing something rash and suicidal. Mr. Gladstone 
has been told that meddling with registration is a 
good mode of making away with his majority. His 
adversaries forget that he sees at least as clearly as 
they the risks and perils upon which they count. 








ROBERT LOWE. 





F all the “extinct voleanoes” to whom Mr. 
Disraeli once applied a stolen simile, there was 

none more completely extinguished by the snows of 
age than the man who will live in history as Robert 
Lowe. Of Viscount Sherbrooke the world knew 
little and cared less. People, indeed, were puzzled 
when they encountered the name in print to realise 
the identity of its owner. He had ceased to bea 
figure on the stage. The last occasion on which the 
present writer saw him was a couple of years ago at 
a garden party at Dollis Hill. Mr. Gladstone had 
invited his old colleague to the gathering, and there 
he was—a feeble, blind old man; moving about under 
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the careful guidance of his wife; always muttering 
to himself; taking no note of those around him; 
his mind, if not absolutely vacant, filled with dreams 
and ancient memories. {t was with a thrill of pity 
that one realised that this pathetic figure was all that 
remained of “ Bob Lowe,” once the terror of a party 
and the idol of the House of Commons. The morn- 
ing papers have done justice to his great career, and 
have shown how the Times leader-writer became one 
of the foremost figares in the State. But they have 
failed to reveal the double secret of his rise and his 
downfall. Only those who remember the House of 
Commons in 1866 and 1867 can really understand 
how it was that Mr. Lowe gained so great a place 
in public life. Never in this century has Parliament 
listened to a series of speeches which can compare 
in concentrated force, in brilliancy of diction, in 
almost ferocious courage, with those which Mr. Lowe 
made in defence of the Adullamites. One some- 
times wonders, when men talk of Mr. Chamberlain’s 
gifts as a debater, whether the leader of the Brum- 
magem party ever heard Mr. Lowe at his best, and 
whether, if he did, he could retain any belief in his 
own powers. The Adullamites were the forerunners 
of the Liberal Unionists. They represented Society 
and the classes. They were Liberals in name alone. 
For the most part they were dull persons, of the 
mental calibre of their nominal leader, the present 
Duke of Westminster. But they had two men of 
more than average capacity among them—Mr. Hors- 
man, the “superior person,” and Mr. Lowe. The 
latter they held in some contempt. The general 
belief of the dukes and their allies was that he had 
eked out a precarious livelihood in Australia by 
keeping a school, and that he now supported himself 
by writing for the press—and in those days, so near 
and yet so far, the “ newspaper man”’ was held in 
abhorrence in the House of Commons. Probably most 
of the Adullamites at the outset of their battle 
against reform would have been better pleased if 
Mr. Lowe had not joined them. But in the twink- 
ling of an eye, as it were, he made himself their 
master and their chief. In those speeches in which 
he did such fierce battle against the spirit of Demo- 
cracy he gave splendid expression to those sentiments 
which lay too deep for utterance in their own dumb 
breasts. He found them the brains they lacked ; 
he supplied the tongue which in their own case was 
an, sed. And as they saw him striking blow after 

low in defence of privilege and wrong and old-world 
abuses, they cheered him with frantic enthusiasm, 
and deluded themselves with the belief that at last 
one had been found to stay the advancing tide of 
Democracy. 

It was a wonderful spectacle, upon which some 
of us must even now look back with a thrill of 
emotion. Then, indeed, did the giants do battle 
before the eyes of the sons of men. Lowe, Glad- 
stone, Disraeli, Bright, all threw themselves into the 
straggle with their whole hearts. When one recalls 
the great debates of those days and contrasts them 
with the House of Commons which has just died, 
one seems to have fallen upon the age of the 
pigmies. But grand and heroic as were thé mental 
stature and intellectual equipment of Mr. Lowe, the 
task to which he had committed himself was a 
hopeless one, and twelve months after he had heard 
the rafters of the House ring with the rapturous 
cheers of Tories and Whigs as he boldly proclaimed 
the unworthiness of his fellow-men to exercise the 

right of self-government, he had the mortification 
of. seeing those who had then applauded him 
engaged in trampling down the very bulwarks of 
class privilege he had defended so brilliantly. All 
that he had accomplished was to overthrow a 
Ministry and to transfer the task of carrying the 





great Reform Bill from the hands of men who 
believed in it to those of men who loathed it. 

But his personal success was not the less marked 
because he had failed as completely as Dame Part- 
ington in his battle with the in-flowing sea. When 
the turn of the tide came in 1868 and Mr. Gladstone 
found himself called to the head of the State, every- 
body felt that Mr. Lowe had earned a place among 
Ministers, and so the ex-Adullamite became the 
Liberal Chancellor of the Exchequer. It was at that 
time (December 6th, 1868) that he wrote these 
touching lines :— 

“ Suecess is come—the thing that men desire ; 

The toil of office, and the care of State. 


Ambition has naught left her to acquire. 
Success is come! But ah, it comes too late. 


Where is the bounding pulse of other days 

That would have thrilled enchantment through my frame ; 
The lips that would have loved to speak my praise, 

The hearts that would have kindled at my name ? 


Oh Vanity of Vanities! For Truth 
And Time dry up the source where joy was rife, 
Teach us we are but shadows of our youth, 

And mock us with the emptiness of Life.” 

When one reads these lines one realises a side of 
* Bob Lowe’s” character which was certainly not 
conspicuous in the eyes of the world. As a Minister 
he was the hardest, most matter-of-fact and most 
unsympathetic person who ever sat upon the 
Treasury Bench. He delighted to rub people—not 
antagonists only, but friends and even colleagues— 
the wrong way. Most of us remember the blunt 
question he put to the deputation of country bankers, 
provincial notables every man of them, when they 
had complained that they positively could not live if 
some measure of his were carried into effect: “ And 
pray, why should you live?” All Mr. Gladstone’s 
older colleagues can recall the fight between Mr. 
Lowe and Mr. Baxter which led to the resignation 
of the latter, and which caused Mr. Lowe’s removal 
from the Chancellorship to the Home Office. A 
hundred stories might be told of the offence which 
was given to people of importance by the brusque 
cynicism and downright brutality of the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer. But even these characteristics 
do.not furnish the secret of Mr. Lowe’s downfall. 
It was not merely his contempt for others, but that 
contempt plus his admiration for himself, which 
proved fatal to him. He delighted in his own 
cleverness, and he could with difficulty be induced 
to abandon his ill-starred match-tax because he had 
invented the punning “Ex luce lucellum,” as the 
motto to be placed upon the stamps. People bore 
his contempt, but they could not bear his self-adula- 
tion, and so in the end he fell—fell more completely 
and suddenly than any other man of his time who 
had risen so high. In 1880 he was sent to the 
House of Lords, and to him the Upper Chamber 
was no better than a tomb. A man of splendid 
intellectual force, of great eloquence, of gifts many 
and precious, but utterly lacking in that insight 
into character which flows from sympathy, and 
absolutely devoid of that spirit of reverence which 
is the hall-mark of the truly wise, Mr. Lowe was 
destined after achieving a wondrous triumph to see 
his inferiors pass him in the race, and to spend an 
old age of impotent regrets. 








THE MOROCCO BLUNDER. 





ISTORY will perhaps pronounce a different 
verdict upon Lord Salisbury’s foreign policy 

from that which now appears to find acceptance. 
Heligoland was bartered for territory to which 
Germany had no shadow of claim, no attempt being 
ever made to obtain from competent authority an 
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estimate of the real value of the little island to the 
Power which desired it. On the mere advice of Sir 
G. Baden Powell, without any inquiry into naval 
possibilities, a ridiculous proposal was made to the 
United States, which the President, in a peculiarly 
curt despatch, declined to regard as seriously put 
forward. Diplomatic force was applied to extract 
half a million sterling from the cruelly oppressed 
people whose miserable condition Mr. Curzon 
has well described, in order to satisfy the rapacity 
of unscrupulous speculators; and even this re- 
spectable sum does not appear to have satisfied 
the aspirations of the Foreign Office. Such achieve- 
ments, viewed in the perspective of time, will 
probably present a dubious aspect. Already Germany 
is eagerly fortifying Heligoland, and showing the 
great value she attaches to this unconsidered trifle. 
Already the handling of the Behring Sea question 
has aroused bitter feeling—easily avoidable—in the 
United States. Already it is recognised that British 
prestige in Persia has received a blow, the effects of 
which cannot be obliterated for years. For the 
latest fiasco, however, Lord Salisbury can be held 
responsible only in that the agent employed was his 
own selection. He, it may safely be assumed, never 
intended that the impression of a wish to take high- 
handed and independent action in regard to Morocco 
should go forth to Europe. The result is his mis- 
fortune rather than his fault. 

The first reflection upon the recent performances 
at Fez is that they were addressed—almost oo 
obviously—to the gallery. Diplomatists entrusted 
with a delicate mission do not usually permit news- 
paper correspondents to be either present during 
their negotiations or to be furnished with verbatim 
reports of the proceedings for immediate transmis- 
sion to the Press of the negotiating Power. That the 
dramatic scenes, which evidently lost nothing in the 
telling, have appealed with success to the Jingo 
spirit always latent in this country is proved by the 
comments they have elicited. Cooler judgment 
comes with the morning, however, and some of the 
writers who have applauded what they term “ leonine 
diplomacy” probably now feel misgivings. Don 
Pacifico and his bedstead cannot be quite forgotten. 

British missions have regularly proceeded to Fez 
for some years. Sir Drummond Hay must have 
paid many such visits. Yet, in spite of the known 
fanaticism of the population, it does not appear that 
previous Ministers incurred the serious dangers 
which seem to have threatened Sir C. Euan-Smitb. 
The Moors have no correspondents to represent their 
side of the question, and we have no information as 
to why special hostility was aroused by this latest 
mission. A solitary writer, evidently well acquainted 
with the people, has shown that some of the inci- 
dents are capable of a new interpretation. If the 
British Minister insisted upon hoisting his flag on 
the day of the Feast of the Sacrifice, a gross blunder 
was perpetrated. Again, it is as well that we 
should be reminded that the mules and baggage 
animals stated to have been temporarily moved were 
the property of the Sultan, and that it is quite pos- 
sible that their removal was honestly intended to 
avert the danger which the proposed departure of 
the Minister at this particular juncture might have 
involved. Finally, the photographing story is not 
likely to have been imagined by the Central News 
correspondent, and, as should have been known, the 
proceeding was exactly calculated to exasperate a 
Moorish crowd. Some allowance must surely be 
made for the religious fanaticism of a people by 
no means under full control, and, if the situation 
was as acute as is represented, the safety of the 
mission proves that great exertions must have been 
made in its behalf. 








Sir C, Euan-Smith was sent to negotiate a treaty 
which claimed no special advantages for Great 
Britain, but sought merely the relaxation of com- 
mercial restrictions and the mitigation of the treat- 
ment of prisoners. Both objects were unexception- 
able, although the second might possibly have been 
deferred. In attaining both, the representatives of 
most, if not all, of the other Powers might have been 
expected to co-operate. So far as can be judged, 
the British Minister appears to have conceived the 
idea of striking out an independent line of his 
own and achieving his object by mere bluff. It 
does not seem to have occurred to him that 
he was dealing with a Sovereign State, however 
uncivilised, and that the Manipur model was not 
one to follow. To be presented with an altered 
treaty may have been annoying; but to tear it up 
in an outburst of temper, real or feigned, was a gross 
mistake. Lord Salisbury can never have intended 
that his envoy should assume the attitude of Bis- 
marck after Sedan. That the negotiations naturally 
failed is a relatively small matter compared with the 
misunderstanding which the peculiar and widely 
advertised methods adopted will inevitably create. 
Great Britain has no designs whatever upon Morocco 
other than afair field of competition for her commerce. 
We cannot, however, permit the establishment of a 
strong naval power on tke southern shore of the 
Straits of Gibraltar. Spain already holds Ceuta. 
If the occupation of Morocco by a European Power 
were necessary, Spain has the first right to be con- 
sidered. But such an occupation is not at present 
called for, and the main object of diplomacy should 
be to secure full concert between the Powers in all 
dealings with Muley Hassan. Such concert, which 
Mr. Gladstone has striven to promote, and which 


Lord Salisbury cannot have wished to disturb, has — 


been jeopardised by the incomprehensible freaks of 
the Minister whose recall appears to be the one way 
left of proving to Europe that Great Britain has no 
ulterior motives. 








JOINT-STOCK BANK PROFITS. 





N the half-yearly meeting of the shareholders of 
the London Joint Stock Bank the other day 
the chairman said that business on the Stock Ex- 
change was reported to be worse than it had been 
since the year of famine and revolution, 1848. The 
statement is extravagant, but it shows how keenly the 
depression is felt, and especially howthe purely London 
joint stock banks have suffered. For many reasons— 
principally the real prosperity of the home trade— 
the country banks have, speaking generally, been 
able to keep up the rates of dividend which they 
have distributed for some time past; but the 
earning power of the purely London banks has un- 
doubtedly diminished. Taking the seven principal 
London banks, we find that their aggregate profits 
amounted to no more than £511,000—a decrease of 
as much as £178,000 compared with the correspond- 
ing period of 1890, or nearly 26 per cent. In fact, 
the net profits of the seven banks were smaller in 
the past six months than in any half-year since the 
second half of 1885, a period of depression in trade 
also; in spite, that is, of the growth of wealth during 
the past six and a half years, the profits made by 
the banks were smaller in the past six months than 
in any other six months since 1885. The first ex- 
planation is the falling-off in business, and the accu- 
mulation of unemployed money owing to the Baring 
crisis. So many financial hous¢s were affected by 
the crisis and the causes that brought it about, and 
so keen was the apprehension of bankers that money 
which had been employed in immense amounts 
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abroad was brought home by thosetowhom it belonged. 
Gold, consequently, has been pouring in from all 
parts of the world, and, therefore, there has been 
during the past six months an extraordinary accumu- 
lation of unemployed money. On the other hand, 
speculation was paralysed by the crisis, and, con- 
sequently, the demand for money fell off just when 
the supply was most increasing. Taking the whole 
six months together, the rate of discount averaged 
less than 1} per cent., and for the second half the 
rate was often no better than } per cent. But the 
banks have never paid less than 1 per cent., and they 
sometimes paid 14 per cent. upon the money they had 
on deposit. It was impossible, therefore, to profitably 
employ deposit money in discounting bills. 

Of course, it is to be recollected that upon the 
current accounts, which constitute a very _ pro- 
—- of the deposits, no interest is paid; and 

oubtless it is by means of the current accounts 
that bankers have been able to take bills at all. 
While they are allowing 1 per cent. upon deposits 
it is incredible that they would take bills at } per 
cent.—assuming that they would have to pay interest 
on all deposits. But when they have to pay nothing 
on current accounts it is remunerative, so far as 
they go, to take bills. The money for which interest 
is paid has been employed chiefly in the form of in- 
vestments. A portion of it, no doubt, was laid out 
upon the Stock Exchange; but as upon the Stock 
Exchange there has been so little business done, 
rates have been exceedingly low—not seldom scarcely 
more than the banks paid upon deposits; and it is 
to be recollected that, before making any profits, 
the banks have working expenses to pay. The profits 
of the banks have to be derived from invest- 
ments such as Consols, guaranteed and prefer- 
ence stocks, and Colonial stocks. These all yield 
interest very much larger than the banks allow upon 
money lodged on deposit. The country banks were 
not affected by the crisis as much as the London 
banks, partly because the rate of interest in the 
country is not affected by every change in the Bank 
of England rate as it is in London, but chiefly 
because the country banks minister to the home 
trade, and the home trade has recently been very 
— Even the two great Djscount Companies 

ve earned practically as much in the past half- 
year as in the corresponding half of the preceding 
year. But, in the first place, the Discount Com- 

nies do not allow as much interest as_ the 
oint-stock banks, and in the second place they 
incur risks that are not incurred by the joint- 
stock banks. They take bills which the joint-stock 
banks would not care to discount, and they lend 
upon the Stock Exchange—at least, one of them 
does—in a form which is thought to be risky by the 
joint-stock banks. The half-year, it will also be 
recollected, has been much disturbed by alarmist 
rumours. At the beginning of the half-year 
Messrs. Murrieta & Co. went into liquidation, and 
before that there was much uneasiness in the City. 
Afterwards there was a great revival of confidence ; 
the prices of sound securities rose, and business 
became large. . Unfortunately, the failure of ‘the New 
Oriental Bank, and the fear that the fall in silver 
would lead to other failures, renewed apprehension, 
and so the half-year closed in gloom. 

Respecting the future, the bank chairmen were 
cautious how they ventured upon an opinion, and 
very naturally so while the future of silver is so un- 
certain as it is at present. It looks just now as if 
the continued purchases of silver and exports of gold 
were causing grave distrust in the United States. 
Should this distrust grow, one of two things must 
happen: either there must be a crisis, or the pur- 
chases of silver must be stopped. But in either 





event there will be a fall in silver, and a serious fall 
in silver will make worse the already great depres- 
sion in the Far East, and will intensify the appre- 
hension respecting the Eastern banks. It is possible, 
of course, that the anticipated crisis in the United 
States may be averted; that some measure may be 
adopted which will restore confidence, and that thus 
the prosperity of the United States may increase, 
and may impart confidence to Europe. It is also 
ible that the dreaded fall in silver may not 
as great as the best observers now fear. But while 
uncertainty continues as strong as it is now, there is 
not very much probability that business will greatly 
improve. Here at home the crisis has undoubtedly 
passed away, and there would already be a very con- 
siderable recovery were it not for the silver difficulty ; 
but people cannot see how the United States can 
escape from the troubles created so needlessly with- 
out stopping altogether the purchases of silver; and 
if the American purchases of fifty-four million ounces 
every year are suddenly stopped, people cannot see 
how a very ruinous fall in silver can be avoided. And 
a ruinous fall in silver would probably have so many 
far-reaching effects that while the danger of it con- 
tinues new enterprises will not be entered upon to 
any considerable extent, and speculation will remain 
paralysed. If so, the new half-year will not be 
much more profitable to bankers than the past, 
although naturally, of course, there will be a greater 
imal for banking accommodation than in the 
spring. 








CHRONICLE OF FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 





E have been learning something more during 

the week of the cost of “ partitioning” Africa. 

The Dark Continent has suddenly produced quite 
a portentous crop of charges and allegations against 
the unhappy agents of perfidious Albion. Uganda 
no sooner sinks into a place of secondary importance 
than the wicked machinations of Sir C. Euan-Smith 
give the jealous journalists of France and Spain a 
welcome text. Our “bashador” has barely shaken 
off the dust of the Moorish Court when Lieutenant 
Mizon appears with a budget of information for 
the discomfiture of the Royal Niger Company. He 
is quickly followed by the Marquis de Bonchamp, 
one of the survivors of the Katanga expedition 
in which poor Stairs lost his life, who casts all the 
blame of the events in Uganda upon the English 
missionaries. And, lastly, there are less definite re- 
ports from the south-east of the Congo Free State and 
from the Kilima-Njaro district, where Belgian and 
German officers respectively complain of British 
mischief-making. These last may be shown to be 
altogether unfounded, or they may be easily disposed 
of ; while the Morocco incident is, for good or ill, 
closed for the time being, and M. Mizon has been 
effectually exposed by Lord Aberdare. But, even 
though we may escape from all these difficulties, it 
is disquieting to reflect upon what may happen when 
the much-féted Lieutenant has returned to hunt up 
material for new romances, and when his example has 
sunk into the minds of every French official in Africa. 
We have still only Mr. Bonsal’s long and bright 
letters on the Morocco fiasco, but these are accepted 
as thoroughly reliable. The conduct of the Sultan is 
now attributed to the fear of internal trouble and 
the overpowering influence of reactionary advisers ; 
the representatives of France had not the power, 
though they certainly showed the disposition, to up- 
set the mission. Mr. Bonsal declares indeed, as a 
matter of personal knowledge, that Count d’ Aubigny 
has been negotiating with the rebel leader, El 
H’mam, promising that if he would accept French 
citizenship he should not be harmed, and that the 
Sultan should be forbidden to enter the territory 
where he is acknowledged chief. Fighting with the 
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Anghera tribesmen is daily expected outside Tangier’ 
but the Sultan’s soldiers prefer the more congenial 
work of pillaging and maltreating the innocent 
villagers around. 

Lieutenant Mizon persists in his assertion that he 
was the victim of two attempts at assassination, that 
the “assassins,” so far from being punished, were 
rewarded by the Niger Company, and that the help 
given him by the Company was such as is only given 
to persons who are no longer dangerous to selfish 
interests. The Company, he says, is regularly violat- 
ing the Treaty of Berlin and international law by 
practically preventing the navigation of the Niger. 
His effusive letter of thanks to Mr. Flint he now 
dismisses as simply dictated by motives of expedi- 
ency in a difficult situation. There was a gay scene 
at the Paris Hétel de Ville on Saturday last, when 
the Municipal Council banqueted the Lieutenant 
and his two Arabs and little negress, “ Mile.” 
S’nabou, who were brilliantly decked out for the 
occasion. 

The Arabs on the Upper Congo are reported to 
be in open revolt, and communication with the 
Belgian Anti-Slavery stations on Tanganyika is cut 
off. Our old friend Tippoo Tib is said, however, to 
have remained faithful. There are other ill-defined 
troubles on the Oubanghi, where Captain Le Marinel 
has given great dissatisfaction among Europeans by 
forbidding certain trading operations, probably 
owing to delicate relations with the natives. 

The rebellion against the Ameer of Afghanistan 
is steadily extending. 

The only question which has excited any interest 
in connection with the elections to the French Con- 
seils-Généraux which take place to-morrow is that 
of the prospect of Clericalism, and even this has 
lapsed with the submission of the authors of the 
electoral catechisms to the secular authorities. 

The commercial treaty which was signed last 
Saturday by the representatives of France and 
Switzerland brings the minimum tariffs into force 
next year, and the duties on certain articles will be 
lowered. Coincidently a literary and artistic con- 
vention, of which the details are not yet published, 
was signed, and it was agreed that commercial 
travellers of either nation shall receive the same 
friendly treatment. 

The French naval manceuvres were opened on 
Wednesday. The ruins of St. Cloud have been sold for 
a little over three thousand frances, and the site will 
be turned into a garden. The ingenious M. Deloncle 
suggests a tax of ten francs a year on cycles. 

The floating in two Paris papers of a character- 
istic dead-season story of a great plot by which the 
city was to be destroyed was quickly followed by 
the arrest of two Anarchists named Parmeggiani 
and Dufournel, who are said to be very desperate 
characters, although no present offence is yet proved 
against them. The trial of the Liége dynamitards 
—why call these scoundrels Anarchists ?—was con- 
cluded on Tuesday, nine of the prisoners being 
sentenced to long terms of imprisonment, and six 
others acquitted. The Rouen and Versailles trials 
have also ended with severe sentences against the 
prisoners. 

King Humbert’s visit to Genoa for the Columbus 
fétes next week, and the proposal that the French 
fleet should be drawn up there for his inspection, 
have occasioned much heart-searching in the more 
noisy section of the French press. First, all state- 
ments on the subject were declared to be premature ; 
then it was pointed out that this would be a harm- 
less and tardy courtesy in return for the visit of the 
Italian fleet to Toulon. But the matter is still in 
nubibus. After reviewing his own fleet, the King 
will probably go to Spezia for some experiments with 
a submarine boat, after which he will unveil a monu- 
ment of Victor Emmanuel at Leghorn. Huelva will 
be en féte from Tuesday next, which is the 400th 
anniversary of Columbus’s sailing. 

Etna is again in violent eruption. 
The Glaris speech of the President of the Swiss 





Confederation has been echoing round and round 
Central Europe, and one of the last and most in- 
teresting statements it has provoked has been a re- 
buttal by Count Waldersee, who is holidaying among 
the Alps, of the suggestion that the Triple Alliance 
might in case of war infringe the neutrality of the 
little kingdom. The Count added a mournful word 
upon Mr. Gladstone’s advent to power. His sympathy, 
of course, is with “ Lord Salisbury’s idea of a strong 
Italy, especially on the sea, in order to prevent the 
ascendency of France in the Mediterranean,” and he 
thinks the evacuation of Egypt would be a great 
mistake. 

The Bismarck demonstrations at Kissingen and 
Jena were even more successful than had been ex- 
pected, but there is nothing of moment in the Prince’s 
speeches. Kaiser Wilhelm got home from his Nor- 
wegian cruise on Wednesday, and he is to leave 
to-day for Cowes. 

M. Stambouloff plays bravely, and the politicians 
who have been discussing the expediency of commut- 
ing some of the sentences in the Sofia trial reckoned 
without their host. The four condemned conspirators 
were duly executed on Wednesday morning. The 
Svoboda has been publishing a number of the Russian 
diplomatic communications with the plotters, which 
show at once a full approval of. the attempts to ruin 
the Bulgarian Government, and a cynical doubt as to 
the effectiveness of all native agencies, a doubt which 
is likely to be felt with double force after this last 
disgraceful failure. The Russian official organs 
angrily declare the papers to be forgeries. 

The Belgian Chamber agreed on Tuesday to the 
Government's proposal for a Parliamentary Com- 
mittee upon the revision schemes. Several have 
since been submitted, including M. Janson’s project 
of manhood suffrage, a proposal to institute the 
referendum—making recourse to it obligatory if 
demanded by 100,000 electors or by five provincial 
Councils—and two others for the reorganisation of 
the Senate. The agitation has meanwhile given rise 
to a new combination of Radical Labour-men and 
Catholics, which promises to become an important 
political factor. 

Another and more serious difficulty in constitu- 
tional revision, though not settled, has been in- 
definitely postponed. Having broken off negotiations 
with M. Stang, who insisted on the appointment of 
independent consuls for Norway, King Oscar on 
Saturday summoned M. Steen, and after many run- 
nings hither and thither the Storthing decided to 
ask the Steen Ministry to remain in office, the settle- 
ment of the vexed question of foreign representatives 
being deferred sine die. 

In spite of the fact that the cholera had already 
set its foot within the gates of Nijni Novgorod, the 
great fair was opened on Wednesday. The advance 
of the plague has been more rapid in the Caucasus 
than in the Volga valley. Great masses of refugees, 
with whom preventive measures are out of the ques- 
tion, are swarming into the Don country. The 
district of Viatka has now been seized. Altogether, 
nearly seven thousand new cases and nearly four 
thousand deaths were officially chronicled during last 
week, There have been more shocking disturbances in 
Astrakhan. Something of the actual state of high 
society in the capital of the Empire is indicated by 
the story of the finding of a miraculous icon, which 
was at once conveyed to the palace of the Grand 
Duchess Catherine Michaelovna, and there “ ven- 
erated ” by the Court Chaplain and others. 

M. Vishnegradsky went up to his high office like 
a rocket some six years ago; he has come down, if 
not quite like a stick, at a very quick rate. He has 
recommended M. Witte to fill his place. 

The shooting of Mr. Frick, the manager of the 
Carnegie works, by a man who is described, on the 
one hand, as a crazy Russian Jew, and, on the other, 
as the instrument of a great Anarchist conspiracy, 
and the stringing-up by the thumbs of a certain 
private soldier who cheered the infamous deed, are 
the events of the week in the American Labour War. 
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Both at Homestead, and in the Coeur d’ Alene district 
of Idaho, the troops are now being gradually with- 
drawn. A strike movement of considerable propor- 
tions in sympathy with the Homestead men has 
grown up, but the Carnegie mills are still kept 
working. 

An extraordinary heat-wave passed over the 
States during the early part of the week. 





LONDON BEAUTIFUL. 


commttlineteess 
K VERY citizen with any cultivated sense of pro- 
L's «portion is weary of the size of London—this 
huge inchoate mass which adds and superadds to its 
bulk every year, this mighty maze absolutely with- 
out a plan. We are weary of the stereotyped phrase 
which springs to the foreigner’s lips as he wanders 
t ough the labyrinth. The spectacle which strikes 
h ,overburdens him, crushes him under a moun- 
tain of brickwork is vast, enormous, colossal, or 
whatever adjective expresses mere size in his national 
vocabulary. We long for some appreciation of 
design, a recognition of at least a struggling after 
the beauty which is the highest expression of order. 
There is nothing more depressing than the sight of 
this stupendous traffic, squeezing itself through the 
narrow channels of our Babylon, of this turgid stream 
of life rushing between squalid banks, worthier of 
the ditch than the deluge. It is the most en- 
couraging symptom of the civic responsibility 
which is slowly creating a public spirit in London, 
that one of the chief aims of the County Council 
is to open new avenues, to give us room and 
breathing space, to transform the Strand from a 
trumpery thoroughfare into a noble highway, to 
strike a broad artery through the mass of miserable 
lanes which connect the Strand with Holborn, to 
make a zone of boulevards in a region which has 
never known the rush and swirl of wholesome life. 
Who can look without shame on the block of buildings 
which thrusts its ugly jowl from Holywell Street 
into the Strand, like a foul hag flaunting her rags 
betwixt two churches? The sacred edifices of St. 
Mary-le-Strand and St. Clement's Danes are well 
enough, and none of us, save perhaps Mr. Labouchere, 
hanker for their destruction. They are ancient 
monuments that might be preserved in a _ street 
which, in some respects, is most characteristic of our 
city, and which, with an ampler sweep, dotted with 
trees, and purged of dirty little eating-houses, might 
not yield to Washington itself in magnificent 
distances. But if we are to have a new highway 
between the Strand and Holborn, in the name of 
liberality, which is one of the vestures of beauty, let 
us have none of the niggardliness that, being dead, 
yet speaketh to us in Shaftesbury Avenue, of the 
“corners” in land and the financial “rings” of the 
old Metropolitan Board of Works. One enterprising 
member of the County Council is in favour of pur- 
chasing the whole freehold between Catherine Street 
and King’s College Hospital. The cost of the land 
might be a cool five millions: the total expenditure on 
the subsequent improvements, when one of the most 
insanitary cobwebs in the metropolis was swept 
away by the purgative broom, might reach twenty 
millions. This is too immense an outlay to be under- 
taken all at once; but it is something to note, even 
amongst the most hostile critics of the Council, 
a generous conviction that our municipal Aidiles, no 
matter how great a sum they may spend, will not 
job it like their too notorious predecessors, 
Meanwhile, Mr. Frederic Harrison’s scheme is 
sufficiently large to accustom the public mind to 
the idea that a great change is coming over the face 
of London. Hitherto, many have resigned them- 
selves to the barren assumption that the Thames 
Embankment was the utmost achievement of the 
attempt to bring order and symmetry out of chaos. 
But in time we shall not despair even of living to 
see the approaches to St. Paul’s made worthy of 
that splendid pile, and the purlieus of Fleet Street 





less incongruous with the breadth of that philosophy 
which is exhaled from so many temples of journalism. 
Much has been done of late years to preserve and en- 
large the open spaces of the City, and the same liberal 
spirit should be applied to the construction of new 
thoroughfares. London is as miserably poor, both in 
trees and fountains, as it was until recently in open- 
air bands. Some benighted creature complained in 
print the other day that he had found a County 
Council band actually performing on a wet afternoon; 
and one of our contemporaries has seized upon this 
as an illustration of the municipal waste of time and 
money. It would be just as rational to object to the 
playing of the fountains in Trafalgar Square in the 
weather which too often wraps the whole metropolis 
in a pall of despondency, and makes any cheerful 
object little short of asalvation. By-and-by the edu- 
cation of the ignorant educated may be sofar advanced 
that the Council will be allowed to spend money 
without cavil on the graces and embellishments 
which humanise the democracy, by spreading light 
and beauty through our urban wilderness. 

There is a pause in this policy, because the 
Council has justly decided to undertake no expen- 
diture for public improvements until it is empowered 
to divide this fairly between landowners and occu- 
piers. It cannot escape the notice of those who have 
most fiercely assailed the Council that this principle 
has been adopted by that body practically without 
distinction of party. During the County Council 
elections last March, the Progressives were accused 
of seeking to deprive London of necessary improve- 
ments, until they had an opportunity of plundering 
the ground landlords. It is instructive to note that 
this line of attack has been virtually abandoned. 
Even the Moderates have discovered that new streets 
cannot be made unless ground values are mulcted in 
a fair proportion of the local burdens. This develop- 
ment of opinion ought to be a lesson to the ignorant 
obstinacy with which some of our public guides 
have resisted a principle so essential to the financial 
administration of the metropolis. Even Mr. Cham- 
berlain, we imagine, will be indisposed to stimulate 
the Tory Opposition to obstruct a measure for 
endowing the County Council with powers which 
every municipal reformer knows to be indispensable. 
When Mr. Frederic Harrison and his colleagues get 
their new mandate from Parliament, the government 
of London will enter a new phase which will demon- 
strate the capacity of the County Council to super- 
sede the amalgam of mediwval mummeries and 
monumental extravagance, so fitly symbolised by 
the Corporation Griffin on the site of Temple Bar. 








“AN ENGLISHMAN IN PARIS.” 





Y EITHER the Times nor Sala’s Journal is able to 
LN make up its mighty mind as to the authorship 
of the recently published “ Notes and Recollections ” 
called “ An Englishman in Paris.” They, and other 
critics too, play for safety; trimming their sails, 
however, so as to run cunning in the wake of THE 
SPEAKER, Of course, the matter is as open a secret 
as most other secrets de Polichinelle. 

The author, while stating as early as p. 19 that 
he had been “ thrown into the society of the great 
and powerful ones of this world through force of cir- 
cumstances,” says further that he “was allowed 
from a very early age to mix with all sorts and 
conditions of men”; but, he adds, “there is no 
necessity to reveal the reason of this early emancipa- 
tion from all restraint, which resulted in his being 
on familiar terms with a great many celebrities 
before he had reached his twenty-first year” (p. 34). 
Even before, on the third page, he had informed us 
that “from his earliest youth he had already seen 
many authors of fame, most of whom were the inti- 
mate acquaintances of a connection of mine” [he 
uses connection and relative interchangeably, vol. ii., 
pp. 210, 212}. As to who that was, our knowledge 
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can easily be confirmed from the author’s own 
words at p. 82 of vol. ii, where he records that 
he was a frequent visitor to Compiégne throughout 
the second Empire, and doubts “ whether, besides 
Lord H{ertford] and myself, there was a single 
English guest who went for the mere pleasure of 
going.” 

Pages 143, 161, and 165 give, by a simple sum in 
addition and subtraction, the year of the author's 
birth as 1818. Andin order to put the whole question 
beyond doubt, here, in the form of a parallel, are 
some extracts from this pleasant and valuable pair 
of volumes, side by side with the biography of their 
writer in “ Larousse.” But our conclusion as to the 
authorship was—of course necessarily—arrived at 
before consulting that immense encyclopedia. 


Wallace (Sir Richard) philan- The author was born 1818 (i., 


thrope anglais, né 4 Londres le 
26 juillet 1818. Attaché par les 
liens d'une parenté étroite au 
Marquis d’Hertford. . . . Ce fut 
pendant le siége de Paris en 
1870-1871 que M. Richard Wal- 
lace commenga a attirer vivement 


146, 161, 165). 


See ii., 82. 


“T was during the siege over- 
burdened with business, on the 





sur lui l’attention publique [of nature of which I need not dwell 
Paris]. S'étant renfermé dans la _ here,”’—ii., 299, 

ville, i] donna 300,000 francs pour 

organiser l’ambulance militaire 

dite du Marquis d’Hertford . . . 

ouvrit dans sa maison une seconde ‘My name had become known 
ambulance, fit un don considé- in connection with several com- 
rable a la ville, distribua des bons mittees for the relief of the poor,” 


de vivres dans les mairies, em- ii, 317. His visits to the poor 
ploya une somme considérable en are mentioned ii, 316. pp. 299 
achat de combustibles pour les to 328 of vol. ii. are full of 
indigents. ... details as to fuel distributions 


and charities, 
Les deux grands clubs l'Union “In January [1871] I was 
et le Jockey-club l'admirent alors clected a member of the Jockey 
& Punanimité. Club. ; 


Pendant la Commune, il vécut Having remained in Paris 
a Paris tranquille et respecté de during the siege, he “ refused 
tous. to stir at the advent of the 


Commune,” ii., 329. All this 
chapter shows how “ tranquil 
and respected ” he was. 

De son mariage avec Mlle. The author married a French- 
Castelnau, fille d’un officier fran- | woman of a military family, ii., 
cais [1839], il a eu un fils, M. 179, 210, 253. 

Edmond-Richard Wallace, né en The author is accompanied by 
1840. Pendant la guerre de “an officer on Gen. Vinoy’s 
1870-1871, ce jeune homme _ staff who is a near relation of 
servit dans les cuirassiers, devint mine,” ii., 294. “One of my 
officier d’ordonnance du général cherished companions was doing 
Vinoy, recut le grade de capitaine, his duty with Gen. Vinoy,” ii., 
et fut décoré, 299. “A very near relative of 
mine, bearing the same name, 
had been a special favourite with 
Gen. Vinoy,” ii., 334. 

It is thus manifest that although the author’s 
retiring nature led him to withhold his name, he by 
no means shrank from otherwise identifying him- 
self; and it is also clear that the too abundant 
cautiousness of some of our critical confréres would 
be quite thrown away, did it not make the incidental 
disclosure that they are not “in the know.” 








IN PRAISE OF THE FOIL. 





T is asserted—modestly, not loudly—that the 

courteous and salutary art of the foil is growing 
into favour here again. There is a kind of truth in 
the assertion. The foil has never been wholly 
neglected in England, but it has never been univers- 
ally or dominantly popular. It has had a little 
vogue always, it has been distinctly fashionable at 
periods, and now again the taste for it is very 
slowly increasing. In an age so rabidly athletic as 
ours, this new taste for the foil may and should 
carry us some distance; but national predilections, tra- 
ditions, and prejudices will give it a limit. One may 
regret this without, however, being able to gainsay 
it. It is improbable, for instance, that Philistinian 
England, as a nation, will ever take as keen delight 
in the graceful exhibitions of the salle d'armes as in 
the assault and battery of the prize ring. The ring 
is peculiarly ours. Roped and staked in an enclosure 








of sixteen or twenty-four feet, we are still capable of 
considerable things. And the science of the ring 
has no mysteries for us. There is no foreign 
flummery about it. A smasher in the bread-basket, 
a hot un on the conk, a stinger on the mark, a rib- 
polisher, or a walk-into-his-optics,—these are feats 
which are readily understanded alike of lords, stock- 
brokers, jockeys, and plain cads. It is somewhat 
otherwise with the pretty and complicated play of 
the foil. Is it not Mr. Egerton Castle who has 
somewhere said that fencing, as a pastime or an art, 
has never been extensively popular in England ? 
The authors of the sterling treatise on fencing in the 
“Badminton” series have noted that when the 
rapier was first introduced into England its practice 
was caviare to the general. The ‘‘ English people 
viewed the new sword-play with extreme disfavour.” 
It was too nice for us. There was no hacking, and 
slashing, and fetching him one over the head. To be 
sure, the great days of the P.R. were not as yet; but 
the medi val traditions were not all forgotten : there 
was still a hankering after the swashing blows of 
mace and glaive, which, though they were not half so 
deadly as a push from the vicious rapier, made a most 
elegant noise. The new sword-play asked a certain 
science in the performers (though a fantastic and pe- 
dantic science enough in those days), and the cham- 
pions of the “ good old whack-’em-again” mode of 
battle could not endure that biceps should give ground 
to art. They thought, say the authors of the “ Bad- 
minton” essay, that it was not at all fair. Then, 
our best teachers of fence bave always been 
foreigners, and in the swaggering days gone by this 
was little to the general liking, and very little 
indeed to the liking of the native professors. Again, 
England was the country in which duelling first 
went out of fashion, and when the sword ceased to 
be “a part of the man,” and fencing to be one of the 
indispensable accomplishments, the occupation of 
the maitre d’'armes in this country was very largely 
gone. Still, we have never quite abandoned the 
exercise, and of late it has been rather in vogue 
again. The few good fencing establishments that 
are in London have played their part in the develop- 
ment of the theory of the art, which, curious 
to say, has been brought very near to perfection in 
the age in which it no longer needs to be seriously 
applied. At Angelo’s in St. James’s Street, and at 
Bertrand’s in Warwick Street, there is first-rate 
fencing to be seen. Our good literature on the 
subject is not great in quantity, but, for that 
matter, it is small in every country; and in the 
“Badminton” treatise we have an excelient prac- 
tical discourse, while Mr. Egerton Castle’s “ Schools 
and Masters of Fence” is one of the best histories in 
any language. 

“ Questionless,” as Sir Thomas Browne would 
say, it is good to fence. It is an art that asks no 
apology of, and begs no favours from, the athlete. 
It is open to kindly consideration on several sides. 
It is an historical art; the associations of fence are 
rich and romantic. Even in England the friends 
and supporters of the salle d’armes have always 
been gay and gallant company. But the value of 
foil practice rests on no light basis of the literary 
or sesthetic fancy. It is pre-eminently a sturdy and 
exacting pastime. The comeliest of physical exer- 
cises, there is no touch of the effeminate in it. 
Every position in fencing is graceful to a degree, 
but you cannot fence by posturing. If you hold 
your own in a hot bout, you must wipe the sweat 
from your face when you pull off your mask. 
Wherever, in a word, there is honour for the ath- 
lete, the well-graced swordsman must take rank 
amongst the select few. 

Ours is an intemperate and hot-foot age. The 
modern English athlete is a stickler for thorough- 
ness. He takes his pleasures strenuously, and not 
too moderately. He will go the whole hog or 
nothing. In cycling he will make a long-distance 
record one week, and before the next week is out he 
wants to start off to“ break” it. He does the same 
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thing on the running-path and on the river. Itisa 
day of “doing all you know” in athletics, and the 
amateur will as a rule take twice as much out of 
himself in his attempt to do a thing that benefits 
him nothing as the professional will do, who lives by 
it. It is the amateur who rides till he tumbles off his 
bicycle in a dead sleep, who runs and rows himself 
limp, who pounds away with the gloves till he can 
neither give nor take another whack. It is his delight 
to be well pumped out. Now, fencing is quite as good 
for this as any other exercise, and it has advantages 
over all others. It is notorious that the over-ardent 
athlete has only a very limited number of years in 
which to perform his most admired feats. Age steals 
apace upon the boxer, the oarsman, and the champion 
cyclist—the age, that is to say, at which, though he 
is twice as good as the ordinary man, he no longer 
has it in him to do wonders. Foil in hand, on the 
contrary, no man ever grows really old. The secret 
of long life, the secret of youth renewed, is in it. 
The limbs may lose somewhat of their vigour, the 
wrist a portion of its suppleness ; but gray hairs will 
stand to it against youth in the fencing-room, as in 
no other arena of physical exercise. It is the only 
severe pastime that can be practised with delight at 
three-score years and ten. 

As for the charm of fencing, ask an accomplished 
swordsman of that. “Those who do at any time 
devote serious attention to fencing,” says Mr. 
Egerton Castle, “never seem to lose their taste 
for it.” How nice a meaning is conveyed in that 
apt phrase of Mr. Castle’s, “the courteous and 
academic assault of these days.” All the fine pleas- 
ures of the salle darmes are summed up in it. 
There is something essentially refined and gracious 
in the practice of the foil. There are no sponge 
and pail of water behind the combatants. No one 
bawls the odds. Neither opponent is knocked over 
the ropes, or felled in the sawdust. There are 
no ropes, and no stakes, and no “ uglies” for seconds. 
It is vigorous enough, a good bout with the foils, 
but it is “courteous and academic.” It is the 
politest of pastimes. “A palpable hit” is not the 
sounding and sickening blow that sets the patrons of 
the ring bellowing. Nothing can be more animated 
than the spectacle presented by a well-filled fencing- 
reom, with the click and glitter of the weapons, the 
well-fitting costumes, the rapid motions of the swords- 
men; but it is combat reduced to a gallant, graceful, 
polished, and temperate art. One learns manners, 
and something of a chivalrous bearing, with the foil 
in hand. Of the proud and violent reign of the 
sword this is the pleasantest possible survival. 
“Ars longa, vita brevis. The art of fence is 
undoubtedly a long one to master; nevertheless, it 
would be difficult to discover any swordsman of 
standing who regrets the time he has devoted to it ; 
it is a wonder that comparatively so few men take 
up swordsmanship in earnest, and that the most 
athletic nation in Europe does not assume the lead 
in that as well as in all other sports.” This, from 
one of the most finished swordsmen of the day, 
seems worth considering. 








HINTS FOR HOME COLONISTS. 





E would be an unnatural father who, looking 

at his children, pale-faced among the city 
smoke, did not sigh to think of the ploughman’s 
brown brood nested far away under their fragrant 
xroof of thatch. There can be little doubt that, 
eonsidering the amenities of rural life, the health to 
be grained and the happiness to be enjoyed among 
the nroors and woods and fields, many city workmen 
would be inclined to betake themselves and their 
families permanently to the country if the means of 
livelihood ‘there were clear before them. The ways 
of country ‘life differ from those of town, and the 
time-worn o@cupations of the fields and villages are 
sufficiently fil¥ed already. Nevertheless, it need not 





be thought by the man willing to work and ingenious 
enough to pursue new paths, either that the possi- 
bilities of country life have been exhausted or that 
the difficulties attending change of manners are 
insuperable. 

To begin with, it should be known that in most 
rural districts the settler could secure a cottage, 
humble but comfortable, with a sufficient patch of 
garden ground, for fifty or sixty shillings per annum, 
and that odd work enough could be obtained among 
the farms at hand to keep him going until the other 
sources of livelihood to which he applied himself 
began to bring something in. Farm-work, it is 
frequently supposed, offers no resource, machinery 
having to a large extent ousted hand labour from 
the fields. In this supposition there is truth, yet it 
is not altogether true. During the busy seasons of 
seed-planting, hay-making, and harvest, there are 
few rural neighbourhoods where extra labour is not 
welcome, and often enough in the pressure of the 
time it is simply not to be had. Here the work 
both of settler and family might find a temporary 
return. Such a beginning is exactly that of the settler 
in Manitoba or the western States of America, without 
the previous risk and expense of an ocean voyage and 
separation from friends. Meanwhile, by neighbourly 
advice, or by the directions of the ubiquitous shilling 
handbook, the garden will have been planted. And 
it is wonderful what, with a little care, can be made 
of this resource alone. Too often the cottager’s garden 
is seen to be taken up entirely with the production 
of potatoes and cabbages: no other vegetable is 
thought of, and the corners are left a wilderness of 
weeds. Yet this is the least economic of all the 
purposes to which the ground can be put. The 
potatoes can be bought by the bag from the farmer 
much cheaper and better than they can be grown in 
the garden, and from the greater attention which the 
cottager can bestow upon his plot it might be made 
much more remunerative under other crops. Fre- 
quently enough the cottage walls and the corners of 
the garden alone, if prudently utilised for the grow- 
ing of fruit, would produce more than enough to pay 
the rent. Seldom does one see anything attempted in 
this way beyond a few currant and gooseberry bushes. 
The higher-priced varieties of shrub and tree fruit 
are rarely or never attempted, though no one will 
question that these would be the most remunerative. 
Trees and bushes grow, as an old Duke of Athole said, 
while their owner is asleep, and presently they yield 
a rich harvest. The rest of the ground might profit- 
ably be occupied by the more costly sorts of vege- 
tables, such as the finest kinds of celery, vegetable 
marrow, and French beans. An auction morning at 
one of the great city fruit and flower markets would 
afford some striking suggestions on the subject. 
Meanwhile also, by similar instructions, printed or 
neighbourly, a few hives of bees may be set to 
work in the sunshine, and a flock of the best sorts of 
fowls and pigeons procured and housed. While eggs 
and honey are imported in immense quantities from 
Italy and California, ample room remains for their 
increased production at home. In France there 
are regular bee farms, where honey-making is the 
sole pursuit. Mr. Gladstone’s advice might also be 
taken, and a row of hutches put up for the rearing 
of the heaviest kinds of rabbits. 

The means of getting produce of this kind to 
market of course occurs to be considered. In most 
cases this will be found no great difficulty. Where 
a railway is at hand the produce only requires judi- 
cious packing and consignment to one of the market 
salesmen of the nearest city, and where railways 
are absent the tradesmen’s carts which everywhere 
nowadays find their way through the country afford 
ready means of transport and distribution. 

Neglected means of livelihood further afield, 
however, remain to be considered. To these a 
good deal of attention has already been given. The 
Home Arts and Industries Associations of the three 
kingdoms have done good work in this direction, 
and by their instruction and encouragement a revival 
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or a beginning has been made of many valuable 
crafts. Perhaps the attention of these associations 
has been devoted hitherto rather much to the pro- 
duction of artistic and ornamental work ; but apart 
from panel-carving and brass-hammering, the im- 
petus they have given to honest rural pursuits like 
the cottage weaving of rough tweeds, and the 
patronage they have directed towards Shetland 
hose, Ayrshire embroidery, and Irish lace, cannot 
but have increased the means of livelihood in many 
rural districts. In Germany much greater attention 
than in this country is paid to the development of 
minor village industries. At Lahr, near Freiburg, 
the making of small cardboard boxes for chemists and 
confectioners is taught, and a considerable trade in 
these articles is carried on; while at Schonach, in the 
Black Forest, and at Furtwangen, schools for in- 
struction in the plaiting of straw have been estab- 
lished by the Government. To the rural settler as 
well as to the home industries associations the prose- 
cution of these resources and their like may be 
recommended. To the Scottish association especially 
may be represented the possible advantage of reviving 
an industry like the growth of flax. Within the 
last sixty or seventy years this plant was extensively 
cultivated in Scotland, and furnished both farmers’ 
and cottagers’ wives with a valuable part of their 
economy. But at the present day the fields of blue 
flower are nowhere to be seen in the North. 

But, entirely independent of industrial organisa- 
tions, there are means of livelihood lying ready to 
the hand of the individual cottager. Of pursuits 
already followed there are, of course, the village 
trades ; and here and there in the country a carpenter 
or a shoemaker might succeed in comfortably estab- 
lishing himself. Besides these, however, there are 
other less-thought-of but not less promising resources. 
Among them many common productions of the 
highway hedges and wastes, at present taken as of 
no account, might without great effort be turned to 
service. Few people, for instance, have any idea of 
the extent of the demand for water-cress in this and 
other countries. Over £15,000, it is said, is paid for 
this “weed” every year in London alone, where, during 
the season, the daily supply is over 12,000 bunches. In 
Germany the cultivation of water-cress is even more 
extensive; and at Erfurt the annual rental of the 
beds is said to be over £10,000, though that place is 
150 miles from the best market, Berlin. To the 
thoughtful eye it is amazing to notice the quantities 
of wild fruit allowed to rot away every year on the 
hedges and in the woods. The blackberry or 
bramble, it is true, is now sent to market in con- 
siderable quantities for jelly-making purposes, 
affording employment for a time to quite an army 
of gatherers ; and here and there about the country 
cottagers are found shrewd enough to make preserves 
of the abundant fruit of the sloe and the rowan. 
Mixed with less bitter berries and with apples these 
make delicious and beautiful confections. But the 
common hips and haws of the hedges, though most 
plentiful of all, are left entirely untouched. It seems 
to be unknown that the haws of the lanes and the 
acorns and beechnuts of the woods possess a market- 
able value as seeds at the nurseryman’s, while the 
scarlet hips of the common hedge-rose may be made 
into a jelly of peculiarly delicious flavour. 

A novel resource which may be suggested to 
the rural settler is the home manufacture of 
perfumes. Here and there in the country this 
already forms a successful industry, but it is not 
carried on to anything like its possible extent. 
The manufacture requires some care and delicacy, 
but otherwise there seems to be no obstacle 
in the way of its development. A plant like bog- 
myrtle, so plentiful everywhere on the moors of the 
North, might alone form the foundation of a highly 
successful cottage industry. There are several old- 
fashioned drinks, too, which might, if sent in tasteful 
flasks to market, find ready sale with a curious 
public. There is the classic mead, made from honey, 


which our Norse forefathers used to drink. There is 








a wine to be made from cowslips, which ought to 
be delicate enough in flavour and colour if it takes 
after the blossom. There is the elder-flower wine 
which Mistress Jean was engaged upon when the 
Laird o’ Cockpen paid his luckless visit of state. And, 
to end with the most humble, there is the common 
herb beer which may still sometimes be had in out of- 
the-way hedge alehouses. The recipes for making 
these may be found in any old household cookery-book. 

Indoors there are many pursuits which might be 
turned to practical account. Perhaps the simplest 
method of discovering these is to look abroad. In 
Germany especially have the smaller manufactures 
and cottage industries received attention, and out 
of resources which in this country we have been 
apt to consider insignificant whole populations are 
supported there. About Leipsic, for instance, the 
carving of children’s toys is largely carried on by 
the peasantry, and by this means, out of their 
occupation in the winter evenings, some of the 
families make as much as eighteen and twenty 
shillings a week. The making of fans is another 
occupation almost entirely neglected by us, but 
actively pursued by our continental neighbours. And, 
most insignificant-seeming of all, at a spot far up 
among the Hartz Mountains of Prussia, the rearing 
of canaries has been made a staple industry. From 
that one village in Prussia over 130,000 canaries are 
despatched annually to the United States alone. It is 
known that several of the large millinery firms of 
London spend from £2,000 to £6,000 a year in import- 
ing the trifle of ladies’ fans from the Continent, and 
the Customs returns show that the ccantry pays to 
France and Germany every year, for the matter 
of children’s toys, a sum of over £670,000. Taken 
together, therefore, it will be seen that such re- 
sources amount to something very considerable, and 
there can be little doubt that by their sensible 
utilisation many workmen’s families at present 
cooped up in town might find a comfortable and 
honourable subsistence amid the healthier conditions 
of the country. 

There may be difficulty in inducing a movement 
in the desired direction. It is a matter in which 
the individual must take his fortune with his own 
hand. Meanwhile, the most natural means of 
relieving the overpressure of city population appears 
to be by rendering as public as possible the actual 
available resources of rural life. 








THE ECONOMIC FUNCTION OF THE 


SPINSTER. 





HIS is pre-eminently the day of the Spinster, 

the “ Glorified Spinster,” as she has been not 
inaptly called. The “old maid” of past generations 
Was a more or less dependent person, obliged 
to take life as she found it, and thankful if she 
could secure a sheltered corner and the right 
to a reflected radiance of the joys of others. The 
“glorified spinster,” on the other hand, faces the 
world boldly, follows a profession of her own 
choosing, and arranges her life cheerfully according 
to her income ; grumbling perhaps at its scantiness, 
but enduring much straitness rather than lose her 
independence, for dependence upon others is the one 
thing that the glorified spinster cannot brook. Thus 
courageously has feminine weakness risen to combat 
the new economic conditions which, quite apart from 
any action of her own, have rendered the old position 
no longer tenable. 

This change, for which, as we have said, women 
are really in no way responsible, has often supplied 
matter for amused comment. Yet it has its serious 
side, and, viewed as an economic development, it is 
not without importance. Miss Clara Collet, writing 
in the Nineteenth Century for April, on “ The 
Prospects of Marriage for Women,” remarks: “ The 
lot of all women may be immensely improved” by the 
existence of a “compact band of single women. It 
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would be difficult to overrate the industrial effect of 
a number of well-instructed, healthy-minded, vigorous 
permanent spinsters. Not only is the wages 
question very much affected by the expectation 
of marriage, but much organised effort on their 
part, whether for improvement of wages or for 
provision against sickness and old age, must be 
wasted unless there be a considerable number 
of single women to give continuity to the 
management of their associations.” If Miss Collet 
is right, the spinster who has her livelihood in her 
own hands can not only secure for herself a toler- 
able existence, but can aid materially in improv- 
ing the industrial position of her sex. The indetermin- 
ateness, the floating uncertainty which has hitherto 
characterised the status of women in the labour 
market, does not tend to steady progress; and lack 
of systematic training or definite standard of excel- 
lence has helped to increase the prevailing disorder. 
The isolation which, as a great writer has pointed out, 
is characteristic of women’s social life has infected 
their industrial position also. Each aspirant for 
success starts alone, pushes her way as best she may 
into a profession or occupation to which, more often 
than not, there is no recognised avenue of approach, 
and carries on her work aided by few of the social or 
industrial agencies which smooth the path for the 
stronger sex. If a factory-girl, she has no trade 
union ; if a brain-worker, no club, and no admission 
to the various literary, educational, or scientific insti- 
tutions which help to stimulate mental activity in 
the different professions. An unorganised aggrega- 
tion of women who regard their work only as an 
affair of brief duration can never remedy any one of 
these deficiencies; it needs a “compact band” of 
women who take themselves and their work seriously, 
and are engaged in it long enough to impress their 
ideas by steady persistence upon society. Apart 
from such influence, wages tend constantly to fall, as 
each woman bargains singly with the world. The 
better-educated among the workers are not slow to 
perceive this, and everywhere there are signs of a 
wholesome tendency towards cohesion among those 
engaged in the higher ranks of labour. It is perhaps 
fortunate that the study of economics has been 
popular among women, for the large survey of 
economic phenomena must have widened the 
horizon narrowed by domestic life, and it is more 
than possible that the so-called “dismal science” has 
proved to many a source of encouragement, by 
familiarising their minds with the idea of co-opera- 
tion and mutual help. Be this as it may, the lessons 
of economics are being brought home to women 
workers, and a determination is certainly spreading 
to lose no benefit or advantage that may be gained 
by a clear comprehension of their position, and, if 
necessary, by common action for its improvement. 

There is abundant opening for interest and work, 
therefore, outside her own life for the spinster who 
has fairly and scuarely taken her career into her 
own hands, to stend or fall by its success or failure. 
The hardship of women’s position is not that they 
are obliged to work—a necessity which we do not 
believe to be felt as a burden in itself—but that as a 
rule they work for such an indifferent rate of pay- 
ment, Where women follow the same professions 
as men (the medical profession excepted) they re- 
ceive lower wages, and though in many cases their 
narrower acquirements may justify the difference, 
there are others (as for instance, the teaching 
profession) where the reason is by no means so 
apparent. The salaries of university women in 
Girls’ High Schools vary from £100 to £150 per 
annum, and yet upon this slender basis they are 
expected to keep abreast of the times, and impart an 
education to their pupils in no way inferior to that 
of boys in a Grammar School, whose teachers receive 
payment calculated upon a much higher basis. If the 
medical profession were not hedged round by a ring- 
fence, women doctors would probably be paid at a 
lower rate than men. 

These are the problems over which the thoughtful 





spinster will ponder; and if they should seem to afford 
a somewhat discouraging prospect, a happier augury 
may be drawn from the rapid growth of enthusiasm 
and public spirit among women. There is much to 
be done in organising the scattered ranks of the 
workers if their economic status is to be maintained 
and improved, and the independent spinster, if she 
takes this task to heart, should become in time an 
influential member of the body politic. 








THE POETRY OF THEODORE DE BANVILLE. 





HE last lyrics of aspiration, pity, and mild scorn, 

the swan songs of the lately-dead poet, have 
been collected and issued under the rubric of “ Dans 
la Fournaise” (Paris: Charpentier). The gentle son 
of Orpheus, the ardent disciple of Hugo and Gautier, 
has well earned his rest, and the /fewilleton-yoke 
which his Pegasus so bravely sustained to the end is 
loosed at length. Datur hora quieti. The modest 
Romanticist and precursor of the Parnassians 
counted for friends all who were poets or poet- 
lovers in his Paris; for enemies, none. A Bohemian 
without the vices of his fantastic country, a poet 
ineorrigibly contemplative and continually absent 
from the greedy strife of practical men, his life was 
so uniform and consistent that /a légende can do 
little to exaggerate its real tenor. The caressed 
portrait of “ Boisroger,” the poet of the purple and 
the sun, the brilliant caricaturist in verse, with his 
“ineurable and connate disinterestedness,” in the 
“Charles Demailly” of the Goncourts, may rest as 
definite. ‘Touches may be added here and there, but 
the new generations would do well to return to the 
portrait by the Dioscuri of nervous naturalism. He 
was no world-stirrer, no golden mouthpiece of great 
ideas, but he loved Apollo well. 

By way of epigraph to his volumes of poetry one 
might choose his own words, “assembleur de verbes 
sonores,” or, still better, “enivré de sons et de 
rayons.” His realm is that of lyrical joy, a realm 
that haunts the exile with nostalgia. Banville 
links hands with Ronsard and Charles d’Orléans, a 
gracious member of the train of that Euphorion who 
sprang from the love of Faust and Helen. The 
lyrist cannot forget the myths of Greece, and it was 
Gautier who first pointed out that he looks at 
antiquity with the eyes of Rubens or the Venetians. 
His mythology is a richly coloured picture-trans- 
lation of paler Greek forms, his statues and bas- 
reliefs are polychromatic. His gods are allegories 
blazoned in Renaissance fashion, beings in glowing 
raiment that briefly tell of their attributes and 
murmur their plaint that men worship them no 
longer. He is a colourist and a musician. Baudelaire 
sought to express the characteristic element of his 
poetry by calling attention to the repeated mention 
of the “lyre.” “ Poetry is song,” he maintains from 
first to last, and song is the perception of the beauty 
of words, which, as Joubert says, “grow bright 
when the poet's finger lends them his phosphorus ; 
the words of the poets possess meaning even when 
detached, and please in isolation like sweet sounds; 
one might style them luminous utterances, words of 
gold, diamonds, and flowers.” Rhythm is all, and 
rhyme its chief handmaid. He will revive the har- 
mony and sympathy of old French rhythms, will 
rival the trills and arpeggios of the nightingale, and 
lave his hand in sun-illumined treasure-heaps. “An 
odelette is, if you will, a drop of essence of roses sealed 
beneath a tiny agate in the bevel of a ring, a birthday 
gift, constant remembrancer of a fugitive joy.” His 
poems are “ cariatides” and “ stalactites.” And, as 
laughter is divine, he will seek to unite the element 
of the joyously grotesque to that of the lyrical. The 
same music of the verse shall serve for laughter also, 
the surprises of adroit rhymes shall be the chief 
comic element, poetry shall rival the caricature of 
line. He will revel in the modern carnival, winging 
joyous shafts of satire. By his “Odes Funam- 
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bulesques” he approves himself a modern lyrical 
Aristophanes, an Aristophanes needing a commentary 
which he himself supplies to his arabesques and 
caprices. A colourist, a lyrist—such are the labels 
that Gautier and Baudelaire affixed, and later critics 
have used as texts for expansion. And, as label, might 
be added that of “ Clarté,” for brightness is his con- 
stant theme and the symbol of lyrical joy. 

It were almost ill-advised to ask too curiously the 
utility of these jewel treasures. He who burns per- 
petual incense before the Goddess of Art too often 
must neglect the shrine of Wisdom. It is indeed a 
noble passion of poets to “ wish to mould their ideas 
in a perfect and precise form,” but the form and the 
idea in women and poetry are wont to be antinomies, 
and when forms are fair ideas are often scanty. 
Nay, M. Lemaitre would paradoxically maintain that 
Banville’s sole idea is to avoid ideas in verse. To be 
more just—it is a pleasant, pardonable folly, this 
creed of lyrists that they are the appointed fore- 
runners of the future, even as the dawn heralds the 
day. It would almost seem at times as if Théodore 
de Banville would have us believe that he too, as a 
poet, is a mage like his master, Victor Hugo, 
cognisant alike of the past, present and future. 
But the amiable lyris*’s usual note is modest 
and retiring, and his mageship consists only in 
the revival of such old forms of flower-poetry as the 
master, in his full-mouthed Olympian mood, had 
disdained. Love is always on his lips—but love is 
twofold, and the love of Théodore de Banville is 
child of Venus Urania. His early “Les Baisers de 
Pierre” can be nonchalant, epigrammatic, and 
cavalier, but Prosper is a feeble shade of the pas- 
sionate Rolla. Love, again, often assumes the mask 
of hatred, but the poet is too gentle to hate. As 
an unrepentant Romanticist he perforce detests le 
bourgeois, but his hatred is that of a Seraph who 
scorns material delights and terrestrial desires, 
despises the vile interests of the earth, singing 
only of Love and Brightness. In Hugo’s language 
he will treat the revilers of the demi-god Hugo 
to the epithet of Zoilus, the eighteenth century 
is féroce—because it neglected Villon and Ron- 
sard, the young girl of the vaudevilles of Scribe 
is a monstre. But that is the extent of his 
hatred. He may have the melancholy oppor- 
tunity of playing Tyrtzeus within the besieged 
walls of Paris, scorning Wilhelm and his two 
satellites, leaders of “ the stern clear-eyed Teutons,” 
the barbarians. But the form of Heine’s Atta Troll 
verses and the model of “ Napoléon le Petit” serve 
him but little. The very title bewrays the berger 
who reluctantly flings aside the crook for the sword ; 
the “Idylles” have become “ Prussiennes” indeed, 
but why “Idylles” at all in war-time ? He who loved 
“the mad hum of golden rhymes on a scarlet lute” 
can pose in an occasional couplet “the infinite 
problem of the Flesh and the Word,” but to Damon 
and Phyllis and their poet the problem hardly 
exists, so innocent are they. He cannot “lift the 
painted veil that men call life,” and you may not be 
sure that “l'espoir en Dieu” and “immortalité” are 
more than lovely sonorous words. “Celle qui chan- 
tait ” and “Le cher Fantéme” are but Rossetti-spirits, 
with everything of humanity except decay. The 
exiled Gods have no more reason to exist than 
those of Epicurus, graceful statues only, poly- 
chromatic and melodious. They are not the sad 
gods of Heine, for they live again whenever the poet 
sings of them. Cypris once, it is true, descends to 
warn Lutetia, because its degenerate citizens offend 
against Love, Beauty,and the Muses. More usually the 
gods must wander in disguise, and the pitying lyrist 
sees Love in the garb of a rag-picker, beholds poetry 
hidden in rags, and feels the pathos of “ Les Petites 
Vieilles,’ whom Baudelaire sang, just as he sees 
decay beneath the superficial beauty of proud vicious 
women. And though he is ever attempting to mould 
“ modernity ” in his chosen ancient forms, though he 
would wish to “ disdain nothing,” not even the ugly, 
doing despite to his instinctive vision of the beautiful, 








it is hard for him to descend “the azure stairs that 
lead to joy.” He is not at home in this sad and 
gloomy world of the realists and naturalists; to him 
the Graces are not the modern Graces, “ Absinthe, 
Névrose, and Morphia,” and the rose is as real as 
the thistle. Though in the “Nous Tous” and the 
“Sonailles et Clochettes,” the volumes that followed 
the collected poems, it is easy to see that his friend 
Francois Coppée has passé par la, it is with joy that 
he returns to celebrate his brother poets, to flash 
the facets of his jewels, and juggle cunningly with 
rhymes that laugh as they fly into the air from his 
light hands. 

It is in vain that the gentle lyrist remembers 
occasionally the lofty réle of the poet according to 
his master’s creed, and dons the robes of the seer 
and prophet. He wears them constrainedly, and 
trumpets forth the name of Justice with short 
breath. He is glad to descend from the tribunal of 
the Justicier and mingle with the shepherds of 
Virgil, wearing garlands of verse in honour of Apollo 
and Love. Jupiter-Hugo may fulminate from 
Patmos-Jersey, but the lyrist, exile even in the midst 
of his beloved Paris, contents himself with mild 
protest, and retires within the citadel of his own 
heart, seeking in poetry forgetfulness of Life and 
its attendants — Envy and Hunger. The Gods 
are in exile, and the poet is a pariah among 
the worshippers of Mammon. Lyrical joy indeed, 
but only in the heart. Cythera is a lonely desert, 
yet the poet may still see Venus enthroned if he 
bear the lamp of poetry. There is merit and duty 
in the steadfast vision of the beautiful and the 
bright in this Manichean world. But the thirst of 
the ideal brings loneliness and suffering, the Chimera 
of poetry turns and rends its lover-victim. But 
Théodore de Banville would still urge his brother 
poets to cleave to the ranks of “ the last of our order, 
the last of the delicate.” He would still refuse to 
see or sing of anything but love, smiles, and joy. 
And posterity will gladly set some choice volume of 
his selected poems next to “Les Orientales” of 
Victor Hugo, and the “Emaux et Camées” of 
Théophile Gautier. 








HANDLING, 





FORTNIGHT ago my article on Manet was 
LX interrupted by want of space. I was telling 
how I sat to this great painter for a portrait. I 
mentioned that my hair was yellow. The colour 
of my hair never gave me a thought until Manet 
began to paint it. Then the blonde gold that came 
up under his brush filled me with admiration, and I 
was astonished when, a few days after, I saw him 
scrape off the rough paint and prepare to start 
afresh. 

“ Are you going to get a new canvas?” 

“No: this-will do all right.” 

“But you can’t paint yellow ochre on yellow 
ochre without getting it dirty ?” 

“Yes, | think Ican. You go and sit down.” 

Half an hour after he had entirely repainted the 
hair, and without losing anything of its brightness. 
He painted it again and again; every time it came 
out brighter and fresher, and the painting never 
seemed to lose anything in quality. That this 
portrait cost him infinite labour and was eventually 
destroyed matters nothing : my point is merely that 
he could paint yellow over yellow without getting 
the colour muddy. One day, seeing that I was in 
difficulties with a black, he took a brush from my 
hand, and it seemed to have hardly touched the 
canvas when the ugly heaviness of my tiresome 
black began to disappear. There came into it grey 
and shimmering lights, the shadows filled up with air, 
and the silk seemed to float and rustle. There was 
no method—there was no trick ; he merely painted. 
My palette was the same to him as his own; he did 
not prepare his palette; his colour did not exist on 
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his palette before he put it on the canvas: but 
working under the immediate dictation of his eye, 
he snatched the tints instinctively, without pre- 
meditation. Ah! that marvellous hand, those thick 
fingers holding the brush so firmly — somewhat 
heavily ; how malleable, how obedient, that most 
rebellious material, oil-colour, was to his touch. 
He did with it what he liked. I believe he could 
rub a picture over with Prussian blue without ex- 
periencing any inconvenience: half an hour after 
the colour would be fine and beautiful. 

Was the magic in the hand or in the eye? 
Nine people out of ten will say: “In the eye, 
of course.” And eight out of the nine will add: 
“By the eye we mean the brain.” Eight out 
of the nine will affirm without hesitation that 
the form and the weight of five bits of flesh and 
bone cannot determine the artistic value of a work 
of art. It would be degrading to art to think 
that they could. A work of art proceeds straight 
from the brain, unassoiled by the materialism of the 
hand ; the hand is but the humble instrument. One 
set of fingers may be more adroit than another set, 
but the most maladroit must in the end submit to 
and execute the sovran will of the brain. So does 
modern sentiment deny all genius to the flesh, 
preferring to credit all genius to a mass of white 
gelatine. 

But this arbitrary assignment of genius to the 
brain is surely the foolish intolerance of a too 
Christian world. I am weary of that overpraised 
organ called the brain—of all our organs the least 
prepossessing in appearance—a handful of nasty 
white gelatine! and I am eager to rehabilitate the 
hand in the position it has wrongfully been deprived 
of by the usurping brain. And not only will I speak 
of the genius of the hand,I will even speak of the 
genius of the material. The sculptor owes some- 
thing to the block of marble. Some marble seems to 
come forth to meet the inspiration, and even prompts 
it; and when the artist is working bronze, and 
silver, and gold, and porcelain, the debt that he 
owes to his material becomes even more obvious. 
Why is it that, given two yachts built on identically 
similar lines—measured from stern to bow, they 
do not vary an eighth of an inch—yet one will 
easily outsail the other? Why is it that one 
watch will excel in the excellence of its time-keeping 
a hundred other watches, and yet they all correspond 
unfailingly in every spring and wheel? It is to 
the genius of the material that the ship-builder and 
the watch-maker owe their masterpieces, to some 
mysterious association of qualities in the wood and 
metal which chance has brought together. The 
quality of colour supplied by the colour-man counts 
for little in the momentary beauty of the artist's 
work, but in a hundred, even in five-and-twenty, 
years the paint begins to assume tones that the 
artist is not responsible for. Then, if we have to 
admit the genius of the material, why should we 
refuse genius to the hand? Why should we assume 
that any fingers will accomplish what the brain 
wills? As in the ship and the watch, may there 
not be a mysterious association of qualities which 
chance has brought into the flesh and bone of a set 
of fingers which enables the artist to use oil-colour 
as none of his contemporaries can ? 

And never did this mysterious power which 
produces what artists know as “quality” exist in 
greater abundance in any fingers than it did in the 
slow, thick fingers of Edouard Manet: never since 
the world began; not in Velasquez, not in Hals, 
not in Delacroix, not in Titian. As an artist 
Manet could not compare with the least among 
these illustrious painters; but as a manipulator of 
oil-colour he never was and never will be excelled. 
Manet was born a painter as absolutely as any man 
that ever lived, so absolutely that a very high and 
lucid intelligence never for a moment came between 
him and the desire to put nothing into his picture 
except good painting. I remember his saying to 


me, “I also tried to write, but I did not succeed ; I 





never could do anything but paint.” And what a 
splendid thing for an artist to be able to say. The 
real meaning of his words did not reach me till years 
after ; perhaps I even thought at the time that he 
was disappointed that he could not write. I know 
now what was passing in his mind: Je ne me suis pas 
trompé de métier. How many of us can say as much? 
What happiness to be able to say, Je ne me suis pas 
trompé de métier. Go round a picture-gallery, and 
of how many pictures, ancient or modern, can you 
stand before and say, Voila un homme qui ne s'est 
pas trompé de métier ? 

And Manet was right, without any doubt; per- 
haps above all men of our generation he made the 
least mistake in his choice of a trade. Let those 
who doubt go and look at the beautiful picture of 
Boulogne Pier, now on view in Mr. Van Wesselingh’s 
gallery, 26, Old Bond Street. The wooden pier goes 
right across the canvas; all the wood piers are 
drawn, there is no attempt to hide or attenuate 
their regularity. Why should Manet attenuate 
when he could fill the interspaces with the soft 
lapping of such exquisite green sea-water. Above 
the piers there is the ugly yellow-painted rail. 
But why alter the colour when he could keep 
it in such exquisite value? On the canvas it is 
beautiful. In the middle of the pier there is a mast 
and a sail which does duty for an awning; perhaps 
it is only a marine decoration. A few loungers are 
on the pier—men and women in grey clothes. Why 
introduce reds and blues when he was sure of being 
able to place the little figures in their places, to 
draw them so firmly, and to relieve the grey mono- 
tony with such beauty of execution? It would be 
vain to invent when so exquisite an execution is 
always at hand to relieve and to transform. Mr. 
Whistler would have chosen to look at the pier from 
a more fanciful point of view. Degas would have 
taken an odd corner; he would have outcut the 
composition strangely, and commented on the hu- 
manity of the pier. But Manet just painted it with- 
out circumlocutions of any kind. The subject as he 
found it was void of pictorial relief. There was not 
even a blue space in the sky, nor yet a dark cloud. 
He took the scene as it was—a white sky, full of an 
inner radiance, two sailing-boats floating in mist of 
heat, one in shadow, the other in light. I said that 
a Vandervelde would seem trivial and precious be- 
side painting so firm, so manly, so free from trick, 
so beautifully logical and so unerring. I do not 
think I could have expressed myself better. 

Manet did not often paint sea-pieces. He is best 
known and is most admired as a portrait painter; 
but from time to time he ventured to trust his 
painting to every kind of subject—I know even a 
cattle piece by Manet, and his Christ watched over 
by angels in the tomb is one of his finest works. 
His Christ is merely a rather fat model sitting with 
his back against a wall, and two women with 
wings on either side of him. There is no attempt 
to suggest a Divine death or to express the King- 
dom of Heaven on the angels’ faces. But the legs 
of the man are as fine a piece of painting as has 
ever been accomplished, and the colour throughout 
is exceedingly beautiful. 

A great deal has been said in some quarters 
about Manet’s originality. He was too great a painter 
to think about anything outside of painting. Iknow 
that the manipulation of colours is not the whole of 
art: but it was the whole of Manet’s art. What he 
had was a miraculous execution. Manet’s painting 
of still life has never been exceeded, and never will 
be. I remember a painting of a single pear that 
used to hang in his studio. No one ever painted 
better and no one ever will paint better. 

In an exhibition of portraits now open in Paris, 
entitled Cent Chefs-d’(Fuvre, Manet has been paid 
the highest honour; he himself would not demand 
a greater honour—his “ Bon Bock” has been hung 
next to a celebrated portrait by Hals.... 

Alas! I have come to the end of my space. 

G. M. 
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VANITY FAIR. 
—~o0——— 

HE dawn of Goodwood does not appear very 

brilliant ; the absence of Royalty, the uncertain 
weather, and many other causes have contributed 
to the general dulness of things, and, for the present, 
we are all armed with a pretty waterproof to fall 
back upon in case of necessity. Now a pretty 
waterproof is one of the most difficult things in 
the world to find. Mine represents so many 
weary pilgrimages that it is very precious to 
me. Neither is it very lovely, nor particularly 
becoming, being a mere befrilled, daring mixture 
of black and white, all collar and_ shoulders. 
It will do for the races, however. Lettice has 
departed with great pomp and circumstance ; 
her trunk—full of “Parisian novelties”—destined 
to make man mad and woman envious. Duty, 
under which heading must be included a bazaar 
and a wedding, holds me here for the present. 
The wedding is a romantic one, “all for love 
and the world well lost.” The sensible little bride 
is to be married in a white “lainage” travelling 
frock and hat, so that she can go off on her 
honeymoon at once after the ceremony, and so 
spare herself the bore of innumerable congratula- 
tions. 

But you ask about the contents of Letty’s trunk. 
Where shall I begin? There is a Pekin Directoire 
silk, with a dead white ground and stripes of salmon 
satin outlined with the faintest lines of black; 
the bodice, a real Directoire, is double-breasted, 
with enormous revers and old paste buttons, 
full jabots of old lace at the neck and sleeves; 
the skirt is absolutely plain, lined with salmon 
satin, and finished inside with pinked-out flounces 
of salmon and black silk alternately. <A _ scarf 
of salmon Crépe de Chine, fringed with black, is 
wound round the waist and fastened on the left side 
with a rosette and long ends. With this is worn a 
“coal-scuttle” hat, of coarse, dull straw, trimmed with 
black velvet, and an old paste buckle and plumes of 
salmon colour feathers. Strict injunctions have been 
given that the hair is to be worn low in a “catagan” 
of curls or tresses (tied with a ribbon) on the nape 
of the neck, parted and waved in front. There is to 
be no mixing of epochs, you see, no jar in the har- 
mony of the picture gown. 

Here is quite another style, a revival of a different 
age. The material is a French merve glacé in green 
and violet, with violets scattered over it; it is made 
in the Princess style, with a Watteau pleat at the 
back. The front is short-waisted without hiding the 
figure, and the soft material is fully draped on the 
bust. The full upper sleeves are of Episcopalian 
violet, otherwise known as “ Bishops’ purple,” from 
which falls a deep flounce of écrue guipure. Three 
rows of narrow violet velvet trim the bottom and 
front of the skirt. A reticule bag of velvet and 
guipure is to hang from the arm. Add to all thisa 
Victoria hat of green fancy straw covered with a 
profusion of purple velvet violets. The sunshade 
which matches is a wonderful fabric of violet and 
green chiffon capped by a bunch of violets. As a 
Victoria hat is wide-brimmed, and apt to make the 
face look small, kindly note that she wears the 
hair very full about the face and neck in clustering 
curls. The Parisian modiste wrote quite an im- 
ploring little note on this point. 

My annual flitting is giving me anxious hours, 
and my thoughts are intent on travelling, shooting, 
and bathing dresses, destined to be persuaded into 
the “Noah’s Ark” that is the despair of Con- 
tinental porters. For my “costumes de bain” I have 
chosen cream white anacoste, trimmed with red 
worsted pom-pom fringe, and red with white galon, a 
large Mexican mantle to drape about me with—ahem ! 
—apparent carelessness as I leave the water, and a 
large sombrero to protect me from the sun’s too 
ardent caresses. So far, good. I am vain enough 
to think my travelling dress perfect. I sent to 
Brittany for the embroidery, which is worked in 





coloured silks on blue cloth, pinked at the edges- 
A band of this trims my biscuit camel’s-hair skirt- 
A red silk blouse is worn with the loose Breton coat, 
trimmed with Breton embroidery and small silver 
sequin buttons; the many pockets are quaintly 
worked like scapulaires in crimson hearts and coat-of- 
arms. This jacket is the nearest copy of those 
affected by the peasant men of Quimper on the 
Pardon féte days. The comfort of such a gown for 
travelling is marvellous. A tailor-made tweed is a 
monstrosity and encumbrance out of Great Britain ; 
it is only useful in mist and rain. Pilot jackets are 
always useful, but I like them feminised by some 
pretty silk lining. Once in the train I invariably 
exchange my hat for the soft “ béret basque,” of 
which the Tam o’ Shanter is but a caricature. For 
the real shooting that I love, a day with the dogs on 
the plains of Normandy, I have a dark green corduroy 
suit made to my own ideas. I eschew the skirt, and 
have knee-breeches and a long coat, with the leather 
cartridge belt, gaiters of arill, leather, or cloth, and 
a soft felt hat. Some of my male friends declare 
that this is my most becoming “get up”; it is 
certainly my most comfortable one. 
M. 








THE WEEK. 





THE new instalmentof Mrs. Rircuir’s “ Unwritten 
Memoirs” (MACMILLAN) is delightful to a degree; 
Mrs. RITCHIE possesses a double portion of that rare 
power which can recall the mood as well as the facts 
of far-off things, producing Dichtung und Wahrheit 
—“*imagination and truth.” The girl’s visit to 
GorTHE’s family ; THACKERAY’S encounter with the 
divine AMALIA, whom he and Dr. NoRMAN MACLEOD 
and all the young fellows were in love with in Wei- 
mar—“she was stout, she was dressed in light 
green, she was silent, she was eating an egg,’ and 
had been so charming that her present seemed but 
a calumny upon the past—old Dr. WEISSENBORNE ; 
CHARLES KINGSLEY and his hat; and all the many 
sure and loving touches with which the tender side 
of THACKERAY is sketched—remain as firmly in the 
memory after a rapid perusal as if one had read it 
clandestinely in childhood. 


OF the illustrations to Mr. THEODORE CHILD’s 
“Literary Paris” (Harper) the best are the drawings 
of RENAN and ANATOLE FRANCE. The latter, whether 
it be a speaking likeness or not, is certainly a most 
vital sketch of a keen intelligence with haunting 
eyes like RopertT Louis STEVENSON’S, though more 
restless. The likenesses of ZoLA, EDMUND DE GON- 
court, Pau Bourget, JuLES LeEMAiTRE, and FER- 
DINAND BRUNETIZERE are from photographs, and 
have, of course, the unintelligence of their originals 
—the photographs, not the men. What the sun, 
with all its mastery over material truth, always 
fails in, an artistic hand can do with a few strokes of 
the pencil—give mobility toa face. That the camera 
never catches the thought, the soul of the sitter, is 
most incisively brought out by the juxtaposition of 
the sketches and photographs in MR. CHILD’s paper. 





In his “ Carlyle,” the latest addition to “ English 
Men of Letters” (MAcMILLAN), Mr. NicHo. has 
endeavoured to give prominence to facts less gener- 
ally known, and has passed over slightly the details 
of events previously enlarged on, as the terrible 
accident to Mrs. CARLYLE and the incidents of her 
death. To Mrs. CARLYLE’s inner history he has 
referred only in so far as it had a distinct bearing 
on her husband’s life. Mr. NicHoL gives particular 
attention to the itinerary of CARLYLE’s foreign 
journeys; his short records of places where CAR- 
LYLE sought his “ studies” for his greatest work will 
be welcomed by travellers in Germany. For this 
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record of CARLYLE'Ss life and estimate of his genius 
Mr. NicHo has relied on frequently renewed studies 
of his work, on slight personal impressions—he says 
“vidi tantum”—and on information supplied by 
previous narrators, especially, of course, by Mr. 
FrovupDE, to whose biography MR. NICHOL pays a just 
tribute. 


In former works Mr. SAMUEL LAING has treated 
of the origin and evolution of the human race from 
the point of view of geology and paleontology, 
hardly touching on history and prehistoric tradi- 
tions. In his new book, “ Human Origins” (CHAP- 
MAN), Mr. LAING begins with the historic period, as 
giving a solid foundation and standard of time 
by which to gauge the vastly longer periods which 
lie behind; thence he ascends by successive steps 
through the Neolithic and Palzolithic ages, and the 
Quaternary and Tertiary periods, so far as the most 
recent discoveries throw any light on his mysterious 
subject. 


A VERY interesting reprint will shortly be issued 
by the Scottish Literary Club in the shape of a new 
edition of “The Metrical History of the Families of 
the name of Scot and Elliot in the Shires of Rox- 
burgh and Selkirk (in two parts), gathered out of 
Ancient Chronicles, Histories, and Traditions of our 
Fathers, compiled by Captain Walter Scot, of 
Satchells.” This rare work was first published in 
1688, and is a very curious production. 

‘* Hassendean came without a call, 
The ancientest house of them all,” 


is a specimen of the manner of it. The reference is 
to the Scots of Hassendean, Roxburghshire. It is this 
word, Hassendean, which Sir WALTER Scott and 
LEYDEN have poetised into Hazeldean. 


ANOTHER family history is in preparation by Mr. 
ELiior Stock; “ The History of Ufton Court, of the 
Parish of Ufton, in the County of Berkshire, and of 
the Perkins family,” compiled from ancient records 
by Miss SHARP, will cover the history of the house 
and of the family of Perkins from the earliest times, 
and will contain many original documents and 
pedigrees never before printed. 


*CoMMON soldier, do you know who I am?” 
quoth the Admiral’s lady. “ All I know,” answers 
the imperturbable sentinel, “is that you are not the 
General's cow.” This delightful story, too full of 
human nature to be untrue, is one of those charm- 
ing bits of reminiscence which, in this month's Fort- 
nightly, Mr. LIONEL TOLLEMACHE hands down to us 
from the days of his fathers. Those who know his 
former contributions to that review, in the days 
when his was a well-known name upon the staff, 
will remember that he is one of a fortunate few with 
whom a certain kind of memory may be said, as 
Rossetti said of beauty, to be genius itself—men who 
are able to keep for us intact the good things they 
have themselves received from the lips of a bygone 
generation, and who, in passing on a story, merely 
divest it of its unwieldy husk, leaving all the bloom 
and flavour of its fresher time. Such stories, like 
good wine, grow even better with keeping; and Mr. 
TOLLEMACHE’S article is full of them, not to mention 
two additions which he sends us as a kind of post- 
script to a recent “ weekly.” 





But in spite of the excellence of the anecdotes 
with which the article enriches us, perhaps our first 
feeling on glancing through the paper is a wish that 
the biographical and autobiographical part had been 
less brief, Even the anecdotes, good as they are, 


Ir housekeepers are in earnest in wishing to benefit the unemployed in East 
Tondon, they should buy Bryant & May's Matches, and refuse the Totem matches 


w iich are depriving the workers in East London of a large amount in weekly wages. 





have scarcely the same literary value as Mr. TOLLE- 
MACHE'S rare power of making men and women live 
before us with all their human charm and weakness, 
the charm the more real for the supplementary 
weakness, and the weakness itself winning our 
attachment in the light of the charm. Those who 
remember the reminiscences of MARK PATTISON in 
“Stones of Stumbling,” or the reminiscences of 
DEAN STANLEY in “Safe Studies,’ will easily 
understand our regret; but Mr. TOLLEMACHE’s truly 
marvellous memory for details of speech and cha- 
racter, the memory of a man suffering in some 
measure from physical blindness, and consequently 
undisturbed by the thousand currents of ephemeral 
literature, may yet keep for us many a little trait, or 
passing word, which will hereafter be precious. 


“Tue Irish Literary Society in London,” writes 
one of our correspondents, “gave a respectable 
account of itself last Saturday at Mr. HoLipay’s. 
Socially considered, it was altogether a happy and 
successful meeting. Sir C. GAVAN Durry took the 
chair, in face of a compact audience of both sexes ; 
and beside him sat Mr. T. W. RoLLeston, the hon. 
secretary of the Society, whose grandfather, I 
believe, was the judge at one or more of the four 
trials which Str GAVAN underwent in the ardent 
days when Fenianism was a practical terror. 
Conspicuous amongst the members of the Society 
was the white-haired JonN O'LEARY, an ancient 
and downright head-centre, who had sentence 
of twenty years’ ‘penal’ nearly thirty years ago, 
five of which he served in Portland. There were 
some Irish M.P.’s, an ex-publisher now well-known 
as an author, a novelist or two, a noted caricaturist, 
some Irish pressmen of note, and others. Mr. 
ROLLESTON told us that he had been in cordial 
communication with similar societies in America 
and the Colonies, and that a society on identical 
lines had just been started in Dublin. Sir GAVAN 
spoke at length, and in a high and worthy strain. 
He was eloquent and suggestive from beginning to 
end, and doubtless the Irish papers of Monday last 
did better justice than most of the English ones to 
a thoroughly inspiriting address. Its chief practical 
point was the suggestion that a company should be 
started ‘for publishing old and new Irish books at 
popular prices.’ In the discussion that followed this 
suggestion was rather warmly supported ; it remains 
to be seen how far it will be carried.” 


Tue last news about Count Leo To.stoy’s health 
is rather sad. The Countess writes to the Russian 
weekly Nedélia (“The Week”) :—*“ Leo Nikoliiievich 
is never quite in good health now. Since his last 
attack of stomach disease he has never regained his 
former state of health, while his present work among 
the famishing people tires him out far more than it 
did in winter, and does not permit him to really 
recover. The famine has again broken out in the 
locality where he is living, and as there are still some 
funds for the purpose, help is given to the unfortunate 
people by means of public kitchens.” 





DurRinG the next few months Mars—which of all 
our planets bears most resemblance to our earth—will 
be the object of much observation, for in August 
he will be comparatively very near us, and will, 
unlike Venus, when closest turn the whole of his 
illuminated surface towards us. Some of the best 
observations of Mars have been made with quite 
small telescopes, so that many amateurs will have 
an excellent chance of adding new facts to our 
present knowledge. Owing to the extreme absence 
of cloud from the planet’s surface the land markings 
are very distinctly visible, and one of the most im- 
portant points to settle at this period of opposition 
will be whether the so-called “canals” are single or 
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double, for in 1882 they exhibited a remarkable 
duplicity. The polar caps should also be minutely 
observed, for now that we know that Venus is also 
so bedecked at each of her poles, an accurate com- 
parison is certainly needed. 


Lac, which furnishes the Japanese with an im- 
portant manufacture, is composed principally of the 
sap obtained from the Rhus vernicifera, together 
with the oil of the Bignonia tomentosa. Inquiries 
are now being made whether the sap from these 
same trees grown in Europe is equal in quality to 
that used in Asia. Proressor RHEIN some few 
years ago brought some of these trees back from 
Japan, and planted them in the gardens at Frank- 
fort. They have now obtained a height of about 
9°5 metres and a thickness approaching 63 centi- 
metres. To test the quality of the sap, borings in 
their trunks have been made, and a considerable 
quantity has been procured. Whether this quality 
is sufficiently good or not remains to be seen. By 
employing in the tirst instance workmen from Japan, 
there seems to be a fair prospect of Europe acquiring 
a new and important industry. 





Tue obituary for the week includes the names of 
LorD SHERBROOKE (of whom we speak elsewhere), 
Lorp T&yYNHAM ; Dr. H. W. BELLEw, C.S.I., the well- 
known Indian political agent, explorer, linguist, and 
sanitarian; Dr. FELICE GIORDANO, of Rome, the 
head of the Geological Survey of Italy ; PRorEssor 
LLEWELLYN Ion Evans, D.D., of Bala; M. LEON 
CLADEL, the novelist; Mr. A. NORMAN TATE, ana- 
lytical chemist, petroleum specialist and educa- 
tionalist; and Mr. H. H. Romitiy, C.M.G., late 
British Commissioner in New Guinea. 








IN THE MANTONS. 

T was a warm Sunday afternoon in May, thirty 
years or more ago. John Mutimer and his 
family had finished dinner in the little back parlour 
behind the shop, whence, in spite of closed doors, a 
week-day smell of brown holland and cheese and 
soap leaked out. Mr. Mutimer was a lean, spare 
man, with a face that looked as if it had been cut 
out of wood, expressionless and deal-coloured. He 
was a scrupulously honest man, a Strict-and- 
Particular Baptist, devoted to “the Cause,” and 
uncompromising in matters of doctrine. In those 
days when Dissenters were still in the shadow, 
there was present with them—even among the 
prosperous—the remembrance of slight and of con- 
tempt, and of the former persecution which gave 
them the dignity of an oppressed and faithful 
people. His wife, Emmaretta, was a refined-looking 
woman, with eyes of an intense blue, the blue of 
periwinkle flowers. Her complexion was delicately 
white; it seemed as though all the colour had ebbed 
away from the cheeks, which might in former years 
have been softly rounded and rosy; there was an 
air of sad serenity about the face which reminded 

you of some Italian Madonnas. 

Mr. Mutimer, followed a little regretfully by 
Noah Upson (Emmaretta’s son by a former marri- 
age), set out for afternoon chapel; Emmaretta and 
the two little Mutimers—one Isaac or Dikey, a child 
of three, the other still in arms—were going to 
the Mantons, some meadows half a mile off, where 
Dikey was bent on gathering “ cuckoos” or meadow 
orchids. Their progress was slow. Emmaretta, 
dressed in her Sunday black silk, and with a big 
striped lavender and white shawl, folded three- 
corner-wise, so as to end in a neat point behind, was 
pulling the baby in a go-cart, while Dikey walked 
beside her, holding a fold of her dress in his little 
fat hand. The meadows were sweet with cowslips, 
and the banks covered with pearly stars of stitch- 





wort and little spikes of blue speedwell. The trees 
were growing hourly green—green of every shade ; 
the beeches delicately pale, the sycamores golden- 
bronze, the hawthorn exquisitely vivid. The reddish- 
brown of the elm blossom had given place to the 
yellow-tinted seed vessels that covered every branch 
of the stately trees. The afternoon sun was shining 
aslant through all the fresh new leaves, making them 
transparent, transfiguring them with a haloof warm 
light. The nightingales in the tall hedgerows were 
singing to their mates—three melancholy, question- 
ing notes, and then a burst of jubilant music like 
bubbling water. The Mantons are beautiful, sheltered 
meadows in the fold of a hill, watered by a little 
stream, and sloping away from a great wood. Here 
“euckoos” grew abundantly—dark purple orchids 
with little green-veined wings. Dikey gathered 
them ruthlessly, breaking them off with no stems, 
trotting to and fro laboriously, to drop each one 
separately, as it was gathered, into the go-cart upon 
the long-suffering baby who was benignly falling 
asleep. 

There was a great oak at the far end of the 
Mantons, whose big, wide-spreading roots made a 
comfortable seat. Emmaretta made her way to- 
wards this, meaning to sit down and rest. But 
when she came nearer she saw a man lying out- 
stretched on the grass, on the further side of the 
tree. He looked very ill; he was evidently in one 
of the last stages of decline: a lank, ill-made figure, 
poorly clad, with a thin white face, pale red hair, 
and brown eyes that his complaint made preter- 
naturally liquid and shining. It was a poor, weak, 
good-natured face that stirred your pity. When 
Emmaretta saw him she dropped the handle of the 
go-cart, and stood looking at him with awe and joy 
unspeakable, as if Heaven had suddenly opened 
before her. But the next minute, when the man 
had shambled upon his feet, and came to meet her 
with his arms outstretched, she shrank back. 

“Oh, Davy, Davy, you ma’n’t, you ma’n’t. I'm 
Mr. Mutimer’s wife now. Oh, my dare, my dare, 
you'll hev to goo. You ma’n’t stay, Davy; you 
ma’n’t stay.” 

The man stood facing her with an abashed expres- 
sion, and she went on hurriedly, “I can’t come with 
you, my dare; I ma’n’t leave Mr. Mutimer, and my 
babe, and Dikey. They said you wer dead in 
Australia—Sam Dunnett wrote it in a letter—but I 
never believed it, Davy; and seven year come and 
goo and more, and no sign from you; and I did for 
the best ; and the Parish only ‘lowed me sixpence a 
week for each child, and a stone of flour. But I 
worked and made out on it, until my little Maw’r 
fared to be ill of the decline, what all your fam’ly, 
my dare, hev gone off in. That allers wer such a 
pingly child, wer Annie; and when the doctor say 
she wer to hev meat and wine and such like of the 
best, I had nawthin’ to give her to take to. And I 
couldn’t goo out stone-picking and leave her when 
she fared to be roight bad. . . . And Mr. Mutimer, 
at the shop, he wer kind, and he never asked for the 
money as I ’ew him; and if it warn’t for him my 
little children would hev hed to go without. When 
Annie wer dying, I say to her, I say, ‘I shall hev no 
black to put on for you, my darling, and I can’t 
follow you if I hev no black, and it fare to break my 
heart.’ And she say, so gentle, ‘ Don’t cry, mother. 
. . Llove you better than all the worl’ beside,’ 
she say, ‘better than all the worl’ beside. And 
when she lay by the wall and I set by her (she 
looked roight beautiful in her shroud with tea-roses 
all a-down it), I see Mr. Mutimer come past the 
housen, and when he come to mine, Noah call him 
to see how pretty little sister looked. And Mr. 
Mutimer, he come in, and he speak so kind, my heart 
fared to break; and he say that you wer dead 
beyond the seas as Sam Dunnett. wrote word, and 
that seven year wer come and gone, and no word 
nor sign; and Mr. Mutimer, he say if I would marry 
him, Noah should hev a home, and when he growed 
older he would take him into the shop, and he would 
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do by mine as he would do by hisown. . . . And 
what could I do, Davy?” she cried passionately ; 
“what could I do? I never thought of any man 
but you since I wer a little mawther, and I fare to 
love you now, my dare, my dare, but I’m Mr. 
Mutimer’s wedded wife, and the mother of his 
children—and one a babe still at the breast. He 
hev been good to me, Davy, and I must be a faithful 
wife to him.” 

Davy sobbed as she spoke, but Emmaretta could 
not shed a tear. It seemed to her as though she had 
cried all the tears allotted to her, when she had cried 
her heart out over her little dead mawther those 
years ago, and had consented to be John Mutimer’s 
wife. Dikey came up curiously and peered at the 
strange man silently from behind the shelter of his 
mother’s gown, but neither of them heeded the 
child. Davy had not much to say; his story was 
quickly told—the story of little delays and neglects 
which had amounted together to the sum total of a 
great desertion. There was no reason for it all, and 
that made it seem the more piteous. He faltered out 
a few excuses; he could not write himself, but had 
always meant to have had a letter written for him; 
things had never prospered with him, and he had 
had no money to send home. But Emmaretta did 
not need to hear his explanations; she had nothing 
but love and forgiveness for him; whatever he might 
do, her heart always gave him a free pass. He was 
a poor creature, but she had loved him for himself— 
for his faults perhaps, and that is the most enduring 
love of all. The sight of his poverty and illness 
pierced her heart. He would go back to Ipswich 
that night, he said; he would not disturb her peace. 
A doctor in Ipswich had promised to give him a 
ticket for the hospital, “and,” he said wearily, “ it 
won't be for long.” No one should know of his 
home-coming. 

That evening, when the dag, or dewy mist, was 
rising in the Mantons, a broken-looking figure passed 
along the village street in the twilight. There was 
an arbour in Mr. Mutimer’s garden, and on warm 
Sunday evenings the shopkeeper would sit there 
and hear Noah say the portion of Scripture that he 
had learnt. The air was sweet with the smell of the 
wallflowers and the musk in the borders. A great 
white owl in a meadow rose heavily out of a hollow 
tree and sailed through the twilight with a soft 
bubbling sound. In the calm of the dusk every noise 
—the barking of a distant dog, the ripple of the 
stream that flows through the village green, the shrill 
ery of a bat—sounded solemn and distinct. The way- 
farer paused by the privet hedge and looked over it. 
He could see Noah's ungainly figure, and even discern 
the boy’s white face, “the effigy of yourself,” as 
Emmaretta had fondly described him. He could 
plainly hear the boy’s voice, strangely like his own, 
stumbling over the words of a parable, “ And they 
that were ready went in with him to the marriage: 
and the door was shut.” There was a pause, and 
then the boy, who could not remember his task, re- 
peated, “And the door—was shut—the door was 
shut.” The wayfarer passed feebly on up the dark 
hill, until—for a moment—his poor, stooping figure 
stood out on the ridge against the sky, and then 
vanished, leaving home and wife and child for ever 
behind him. C. F. 








LETTER TO THE EDITOR. 





HOW THE TORIES FOUGHT. 


Srr,—Will you permit me, as a supplement to your recent 
pointed comments on the electoral tacties of the Tory party, to 
give you a specimen of the weapons with which the Unionist 
party fought—unhappily, with success—at Scarborough? In 
addition to extraordinary energy on the part of the liquor in- 
terest, combined with the frantic zeal with which the Ulster 
“boom” was worked, influences were set at work in the town 
from which larger constituencies are exempt. To the agents 
whose occupation has been destroyed by the Corrupt Practices 
Act a sueceeded the politicians who convey more or less 





dexterously an intimation that they can “do something” for 
the town. The “man in the moon” was at least scientific in 
his methods: the new bribery is coarse and cynical in its frank- 
ness. At Scarborough the electors were openly told that the 
return of Mr. Joshua Rowntree, the late member, meant the 
surrender of the commercial interests of the borough. Three 
days before the poll the Conservative organ, of which Sir George 
Sitwell, the candidate of the party, is chief proprietor, played 
the “‘ bread-and-butter ” card as follows :— 


“Scarborough, and such towns as Scarborough elsewhere on this 
island, need less Imperial than local attention—that is to say, the man 
who can help to fill our hotels and lodging-houses is of far more real 
consequence to the taxpayers of Scarborough than the man who joins in 
the shriek for Women’s Rights and other rubbish, and never attracts, by 
his own or his friends’ influence, a single five-pound note to the trades- 
man’s till. The manufacturing districts can afford to send professional 
politicians into the House of Commons, and it is only such places as 
Scarborough that can afford to select representatives with a freer hand 
and influenced by other than purely political theories.’’—Scarborough 
Post, July 2nd. 


If words mean anything, the suggestion was that Scarborough 
could not afford to decide a great political problem upon the 
facts. But the resources of civilisation were not yet exhausted. 
A special edition of Sir George Sitwell’s organ was issued to 
induce the electors to apply the hard-cash standard to the eandi- 
dates before voting. Instructive and suggestive are the following 
assorted samples :— 


‘“‘ The people of Scarborough are not destitute of that instinct of self- 
preservation which is the first law of nature. They find themselves with 
a short season and a slowly-developing population of wealthy people, 
Upon wealthy people they largely depend.” 

‘*The Parliamentary representative is an important factor in solving 
the difficulty. People of wealth and fashion go where wealth and fashion 
are cared for and encouraged.”’ 

‘A popular member for this town, who is of the town, and who takes 
a lively interest in its prosperity, in filling its hotels and lodging-houses, 
and in making its business places hives of successful industry, is of in- 
finitely greater value to Scarborough than Mr. Joshua Rowntree.” 

‘On the other hand, Sir George Sitwell, Lady Ida, and her ladyship’s 
family—the Londesboroughs, do command social and society advantages 
which could not fail to react upon the town profitably, This side-light 
on the situation is of consequence to every dass of our population. If 
we could only draw wealth to Scarborough, as it was drawn in the early 
years of the century, a greater measure of prosperity would be meted out 
to every family in the borough than we witness nowadays, and the 
burden of the rates would fall with less crushing weight upon the rate- 
payers than it does at present.’’—Scarborough Post, July 5th. 


Perhaps it is unnecessary, after this exhibition of ludicrous 
political flunkeyism, to further enlarge upon the meaning of the 
term “indirect bribery.” Already we are beginning to reap the 
after-fruits of these mercantile methods. Ina recent issue of Sir 
George Sitwell’s newspaper two of his supporters appeal to him to 
inaugurate a new railway to the town and ‘a fine-art exhibition. 
The promissory notes are being presented, and the “great 
Unionist victory” is being forgotten in the “other than purely 
political ” matters.— Yours, A YorkKSHIRE LIBERAL. 








A LITERARY CAUSERIE. 





THE SPEAKER OFFICE, 
Friday, July 29th, 1892. 

HE imitative instinct in our ancient seats of 
learning has by some unaccountable oversight 
passed uncatalogued in the Visitors’ Guides. Yet 
among the “ objects of interest in the vicinity” it is, 
surely, as noteworthy as the Rabelaisian gurgoyles 
of Magdalen or “the stream-like windings of that 
glorious street” which you can now navigate on a 
tramcar all the way from Carfax to the Botanic 
Garden for a penny? It meets one at every 
academic turn, this imitative instinct. Just as there 
is an inexorable fashion in undergraduates’ trouser- 
patterns, and in their bull-terriers, nay in themselves, 
so is there a fashion in their libraries. I wonder 
what are the correct books and the correct bindings 
just now in those wainscoted apartments whose 
windows look out on the pelican of ‘‘ Ricardus Fox, a 
secretioribus,” etc. etc. Some years ago—to avoid 
the pedantry of the almanac, let me say between 
ten and twenty—I remember they were as follows: 
Fustel de Coulanges’s “Cité Antique,” in frayed 
yellow paper; Mr. Pater’s “ Renaissance” (the first 
edition, of course, since so rare, with its famous 
profession of Cyrenaic faith); a Plato’s Republic in 
limp vellum which nobody read because it always 
curled up in front of the fire, like a puppy; the thin 
Quaritch quarto of Fitzgerald’s Omar; and the large- 
paper “ Tombeau de Théophile Gautier,” a volume 
now worth its weight in silver. I also remember 
that a pioneer of this fashion, a Beau Austin of the 
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academic bookshelf, achieved greatness by the 
discovery of a new poet—Frangois Coppée. Thence- 
forward, for at least two whole terms, a Lemerre 
duodecimo of Coppée was an indispensable piece of 
equipment. No undergraduate gentleman’s library 
was complete without it. 





Pioneers, especially of the literary sort, seldom 
come to any good. This one, if memory serves, met 
a watery end—a “gulf” in Mods. He walked 
straight into it blithely, as that other bookman, 
George Dyer, walked into the New River at the 
bottom of Elia’s garden. But M. Coppée is still 
with us, and in the interval he has added bravely 
to the tale of exiguous volumes which make M. 
Lemerre’s establishment in the Passage Choiseul a 
dangerous rival, for epicures, to Marquis’s chocolate- 
shop in the other passage, that of the Panoramas. 
From the same publisher’s comes M. Coppée’s last 
book, “ Les Vrais Riches.” It is a volume this time 
not of poetry but of short stories in prose. I have 
mentioned Mr. Pater. Was it not he who once 
advised a young poet to try prose, because it was 
so much more difficult? Mr. Coppée seems to have 
acted upon some such advice. I should like to call 
his prose exquisite, but I remember that reviewers 
are apt to be as slavishly fashionable in adjectives as 
undergraduates in their trouser-patterns. It is, at 
any rate, simple, homely prose. It smells of Mother 
Earth. One may read it over a dish of beans and 
bacon and be thankful for all three. “ Aujourd’hui,” 
says one of M. Coppée’s people, “mon estomac 
supporte le boeuf 4 l’oignon et les pommes de terre 
au lard.” So may ours, with such a digestive as “ Les 
Vrais Riches.” 





This prose, it goes without saying, never soars to 
what Mr. Pinkerton, of the hebdomadary picnics, called 
“boss words.” It has none of the “ écriture artiste” 
of “the well-known connoisseurs,” the Messieurs de 
Goncourt. It does not carry on a paragraph over a 
dozen pages by the “ que si” and the “ tandis que” 
of Bossuet and M. Brunetiére. No: it is merely that 
excellent prose which, once again, is so much more 
difficult than poetry. Yet it is the vehicle for 
poetry and nothing but poetry. Who but a poet 
could have taken such a fairy-tale view of life as 
that of the chapter headed “On rend l’'argent?” 
Here you have a simple parish-priest—so simple and 
so good that, had he only an Auvergnal accent, he 
might have walked out of the pages of M. Ferdinand 
Fabre—acting the part of fairy-godmother in a way 
as bewildering to himself as to the recipients of his 
bounty. 





To judge of this ecclesiastic’s quandary, just put 
yourself in his place. What would you do if you 
were a parish-priest, wondering how you were to 
scrape together some Christmas alms for your poor, 
and you were suddenly confronted by Mr. Adam 
Harrison, of Chicago, who offers you a thousand 
francs if you will only take his pocket-book, stuffed 
with millions, and distribute its contents in varying 
proportions among certain families in the neighbour- 
hood? Would you not be a little embarrassed when 
you learn, further, that in Mr. Adam Harrison of 
Chicago, pork-salesman, there is more than meets 
the eye—namely, an absconded Parisian banker who, 
repentant, is now proposing, with your assistance, to 
repay his victims in full? But, of course, being very 
much in need of a thousand francs for your poor, 
you end by accepting this strange commission. 





So does the Abbé Moulin, and the moral of it all 
is Beati Pawperes, for the Abbé finds that the victims 
of the fraudulent Harrison, of Chicago, pork-sales- 
man, confess themselves, one and all, ever so much 
the better for their poverty. The literary man has 
had to give up posing as the Lorenzo the Magnificent 





of the brasseries, and to take to honest penny-a- 
lining; the schoolmistress has had to forget her 
valetudinarianism and patent medicines in the 
struggle for existence ; the architect has turned from 
Don Juanism and elegant sketches of the Parthenon 
to domesticity and useful plans of lavatories for 
country railway-stations; and so forth. You see the 
idea? Sweet are the uses of adversity, and you know 
what the toad, ugly and venomous, wears in his 
head. Nevertheless, if cynically minded, you will 
further observe that none of these beati pawperes 
refuse the restituted bank-notes of Mr. Adam 
Harrison of Chicago, pork-salesman. “Base dross!” 
said Robinson Crusoe, when he found the gold on the 
wreck, “how poor a thing art thou! What use have 
I for thee ?” and much more to the same noble effect. 
“ Nevertheless,” he added, “ on second thoughts I took 
it away.” All M. Coppée’s virtuous heroes have 
these second thoughts. 





In this book—as, surely, in every other worth 
reading ?—the best things are the author’s uncon- 
scious revelations of self. One might compile from 
“ Les Vrais Riches” a little collection of M. Coppée’s 
likes and dislikes. He likes priests, chiffonniers, girls 
whose sewing-machines go “ tic-tic-tic,” little children 
who make themselves greasy with roast turkey at 
Christmas, blue eyes, country cottages on the Seine 
about ten leagues from Paris, concierges (a thing 
only possible to optimistic poets), and old maids. He 
dislikes coffee-house politicians, grilled mackerel, the 
works of Stendhal, the English mode of carrying 
the umbrella, marquises, flunkeys, and sportsmen. 
He more than dislikes—he detests—the playhouse 
(“ fortunatos nimium sua si!” ete., he says of the 
priests, because they may not visit it) and its 
directors. 

“As for Sautelet, whose grandfather was a sea-captain, and for 

thirty years was in the slave trade, he exercises, by a remarkable 
phenomenon of atavism, a profession nearly analogous. He is to-day 
a theatrical manager.” 
So he abominates actors in general, and, it would 
seem, one prominent comedian and monologist of 
the Comédie Frang¢aise in particular. For it is im- 
possible not to recognise this portrait :— 

“ Alone, by the chimney-piece, stood an individual, uglier than 
anyone in his audience, with a mummer's shiny, sticky face, and 
painted lips, spouting, with the twitchings of an alcoholised subject 
and the impudence of a vendor of corn-plasters, some wretched formless 
prose, stuffed with stale puns and feeble jokes about anglers, befooled 
husbands, and mothers-in-law.” 


“ Imbecile,” “mountebank,” and other compliments 
follow. Manifestly, M. Coppée is not what M. Sarcey 
would call “un homme de théatre.”” Doubtless his 
state, like the priests’, is the more gracious. But 
one chuckles to see so suave and benign a writer 
once in a way showing temper. A. B. W. 








REVIEWS. 


JESUIT EDUCATION. 


Loyoua, aNv THE Epvcationan System or Tue Jesuits. By Rev. 
Thomas Hughes, of the Society of Jesus. London: Heinemann, 





YHE luckless animal called man has had many 
schoolmasters in his time. And still he takes a 
great deal of breaking in. Wise old Greeks have offered 
him a choice of Plato’s Academy and the Garden of 
Epicurus in which to learn his lessons; they have 
persuaded him to walk about the Lyceum (at Athens, 
we mean, not in the Strand) with the lively Aristotle ; 
or, when he was dead-beat, they have suffered him 
to sit down in the porch and listen to Zeno’s doleful 
sermons on making the best of a bad world. But never, 
perhaps, did he fall in with a more agreeable, suave, 
and dexterous trainer of his young ideas than during 
the hundred and fifty or two hundred years when he 
was taught by the Jesuits. Breaking in was their 
peculiar art, which they understood and practised 
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on a world-wide scale, from Prague to Nagasaki, and 
from Paris to Paraguay. Their worst enemies looked 
on with an envy which lent to admiration its keenest 
edge, at the triumph of Loyola’s disciples over the new 
learning of the Renaissance and the scholasticism of 
the Middle Age. “Partly in themselves and partly 
by the provocation of their example,” wrote Francis 
Bacon, the Jesuits “have much quickened and 
strengthened the state of learning.” “They defeated 
us,” said Ranke, “upon our own soil, and wrested 
from us a share of our fatherland. Even Pro- 
testants,” he continues, “ removed their children from 
distant gymnasia to confide them to the care of the 
Jesuits.” And when these daring champions of the 
“Counter Reformation” assailed the universities, it 
seemed as if none of the medizval institutions could 
withstand them. Wherever they gained a footing, 
there they spread and flourished. In another sense 
than Bacon's they took all knowledge to be their 
province. They captured ancient seats of learning ; 
they established new ones of their own. A hundred 
and fifty years after the death of Ignatius Loyola 
their colleges and universities had reached the pro- 
digious number of seven hundred and sixty-nine. 
On the eve of the great suppression they still 
amounted to seven hundred and twenty-eight, and 
extended into every region of the world to which 
Europeans had access, save only where penal laws 
absolutely forbade a Jesuit to exist. The number 
of students, reckoning three hundred to a college, 
must have exceeded two hundred thousand. “ From 
eight to ten thousand youths, chiefly of the noble and 
high-born classes, attended the gymnasia of the 
order in Poland,” says Father Argento in the history 
which he dedicated to Sigismund III. In 1627 the 
Province of Paris reckoned over thirteen thousand 
students. And as late as 1750 the German “ Assist- 
ency’ counted two hundred and seventeen colleges, 
besides nearly eighty other institutions the direct 
purpose of which was intellectual training. To this 
immense machinery there corresponded, in the shape 
of results, the writings of no fewer than eleven 
thousand authors, the catalogue of whose achieve- 
ments, compressed into the smallest possible space, 
runs out into seven thousand folio columns, and is not 
yet exhausted. 

One need not hold a brief for the Company of 
Jesus to justify one’s admiration of such untiring 
industry and so colossal a show of what may be 
accomplished under skilled generalship and in 
obedience to a conquering ideal. But in a member 
of the society like Father Hughes, from whose 
pleasant and learned volume we have drawn these 
statistics, enthusiasm is as pardonable as it is becom- 
ing. He points out, with D’Alembert, that the 
education offered by the Jesuits was free and 
gratuitous, not costing the State one penny, nor 
asking a single fraction whether from the rich or the 
poor who crowded into their halls. Modern Oxford, 
observes this reactionary, with a touch of gentle 
satire, spends a yearly income of two million 
five hundred thousand dollars in training up a 
couple of thousand young men. What would it 
cost, at the same rate, he asks, to train a 
quarter of a million? But the Jesuits, on their 
principle of “religious poverty” and renunciation, 
were enabled, with exceedingly moderate endow- 
ments, to throw open the doors of their seven hun- 
dred colleges to all the world. Frederick the Great, 
who understood money as well as he understood 
war, has remarked on this point to Voltaire with his 
usual clearness and decision. Assuredly there never 
has been a more splendid illustration of what is now 
called the Voluntary System than the Jesuits 
afforded in their palmy days. We may prefer, with 
Mark Pattison, to look upon the nation as itself 
educating its children “ through an organ into which 
its own best intellect, its scientific genius, is regu- 
larly drafted.” That is the modern French and 
German idea of what education ought to be, as it is 
one which the Jesuits dislike and resist, on grounds 
which need not concern us at present. But if un- 





bought zeal is to be compared with hired service, 
there can be no question as to which is economically 
the cheaper. It was a magnificent thought to bestow 
free education on all who would come for it three 
hundred years ago; and while Father Hughes, like 
any one of his brethren, would frankly admit the 
ulterior purpose which his Society bas never failed 
to keep in view, we may surely grant the largeness 
of spirit and the Christian generosity that inspired 
such men during so long a period. 

When we turn to the training itself there will 
be more difference of opinion. In our day, despite 
Father Hughes’ persuasive lucidity, a certain tar- 
nished air, as of a fashion out of date, hangs over 
the system which he describes. Suitable to the time 
in which it sprang up—the second, or decaying, 
period of the Renaissance—it bears upon it every- 
where the marks of its origin. It belongs to an age 
that spoke no modern language, knew nothing of 
the inductive sciences, and was but beginning to 
learn the first principles of critical philology. The 
atmosphere is that of the Latin school, with a new 
rendering of the medieval philosophy thrown in, 
and a ready-made dogma to start from at every 
point. Father Hughes discriminates, and very 
properly, between education and research. To 
teach is not to investigate ; the work of a University 
is distinct in its aim and method from that of an 
Academy, as Cardinal Newman long ago explained 
in his eloquent manner; and there can be no teach- 
ing where nothing definite is taught. Nevertheless, 
an education which is wholly deductive, which leaves 
no room to examine first principles, and which does 
not imagine that any of them can be reversed, is 
sure in the long run to produce intellectual atrophy. 
The exception will be where a genius such as that 
of Descartes, or Vico, or Voltaire—all of them 
students of Jesuit colleges—is strong enough to 
overpower the system instead of being overpowered 
by it. A merely conservative policy has never yet 
conserved anything—the utmost it can do is to 
crystallise the institutions it was intended to keep 
in their pristine vigour. Be the explanation what 
it may, history tells us that the century and a half 
of Jesuit training ended, not, as it should have done 
had their system been what they supposed, in the 
triumph of the Catholic cause, but in collapse and 
ruin. They did not, asa matter of fact, provide in 
their philosophy for the modern inductive and 
critical spirit, of which, nevertheless, they had 
significant examples in Galileo, Scaliger, and Bacon. 
Not one among their most famous writers had an 
inkling of the future that was reserved for English 
or French literature, let alone German. Father 
Hughes attributes to the influence of his Society the 
whole grand siecle of Louis XIV. Need a syllable 
be uttered in respect to this curious contention 
beyond the name of Pascal? Pascal is the first who 
wrote in purely classic French, and his “ Provincial 
Letters’ remained without an answer from the 
society they attacked during forty years. It is well 
known that no Jesuit of his own age could have 
replied to him in a French which was not super- 
annuated. As reasonably might his Aristotelian 
masters lay hands on the glory of Descartes, and 
claim it as their own, although it was their very 
shortcomings which drove the father of modern 
thought to strike into a pathway denounced by 
them as the road to perdition. 

The truth is that, as a system, whether of training 
or research, the method of the Jesuits belonged to an 
era which is divided from ours by an impassable gulf. 
It succeeded while inductive reasoning was in its 
infancy, or was struggling with the established order 
at the cost of blows and wounds. But as it was not 
constructive, it could not subdue to itself the new 
literatures, in which it never felt itself at home, nor 
had it the overflowing life, the bold and intuitive 
genius, that might take up into itself and assimilate 
the various recondite philosophies which, under the 
name of science, psycho-physics, and even of meta- 
physics, have shaped European minds since Newton 
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and Spinoza. To all these it could oppose resistance, 
but not offer an interpretation of them which 
had any life in it. The system, therefore, was 
doomed before it fell. And though nothing but 
disaster was to be expected from the violent inter- 
ruption of studies which ensued when the Jesuit 
colleges went down, it does not appear that they 
could have held out long against the modern spirit. 
Like Eton and Oxford, they would have found 
themselves compelled, however reluctantly, to shape 
their course according to the times. Showy rhetoric, 
and endless disputations, in form recalling the tourna- 
ments of five hundred years ago, and as brilliant as 
they were artificial, must at length have given way 
to the desire for knowledge and reality. There was 
need of an organon “more delicate, versatile, and 
elastic” than their schools could provide; and the 
syllogism, though furnished with what our author 
calls, oddly enough, a “handsome style,” was quite 
unequal to the demands made upon intellect by the 
cumulative and infinitesimal methods to which we 
owe modern science. 

But, like so many other things which cannot 
serve us now, the school discipline, the logic and 
rhetoric, and, in spite of Pascal, the moral teachings 
of the great society, had their uses, even as helping 
onward the change that they were intended to baulk. 

It was the liberal and humanising movement 
in the Order which gave it a charm—the union 
of milder methods with an unquestioned orthodoxy, 
which drew to it the more vital spirits of Catholicism, 
thus breaking up the medieval status from within, 
as the Reformers tumbied it down from without. 
In the Europe of our century we do not see that 
Luther, or Calvin, or Jansenius, has conquered or 
survived. The victory has fallen, in part to Erasmus, 
“that great injured name,” and still more to Galileo. 
And though the Jesuits have always put Erasmus 
under a ban, it was, in no small measure, his mind 
that inspired them, so far as their teaching was 
a literary success. As regards Galileo, their part 
in him is not that of the sympathetic admirer by 
any means; and yet, when they reformed so much 
of the old scholasticism, when they declined to 
follow the Dominican tradition, and gave them- 
selves up to physics and astronomy, they were 
making the rough ways plain for that larger wisdom 
to advance which it cannot be pretended that they 
understood. The Jesuit system of education is 
not an experiment which has simply been made 
and has failed. Its innumerable class-books, lectures, 
and polemics, did a work which is clearly to be traced 
in the change from the sixteenth to the nineteenth 
century—a work which was not exactly original, 
which cannot be termed creative, and which has 
been absorbed into the wider current that at length 
has flowed round it on all sides. While it would 
be impossible to maintain that they prepared the 
way for a synthesis of historical Christianity with 
the results of inductive science and criticism, it 
cannot be denied that they substituted for the 
barbarism of the Middle Age a humane polish, and 
in the very name of orthodoxy swept away a 
multitude of inveterate prejudices. 


FIFTEENTH-CENTURY ENGLAND. 


Lancaster and Yorx. A Century of English History. By Sir 
James Ramsey. Oxford and London: The Clarendon Press. 


Sir JAMES RAMSEY has given us in these two 
volumes the first instalment of a larger work, a 
Century of English History ; and he has chosen the 
century which is one of the most significant and 
the most critical in the whole range of our national 
story, and is at the same time probably the least 
known. Nowhere, perhaps, is the work of the 
trained investigator more needed, for, hackneyed as 
the period of the Wars of the Roses may seem to 
the superficial reader, no student has yet adequately 
studied the secret of the age in which the great 
revolutions of the next century were being prepared 





—the age which made possible for England the 
revival of letters and the Reformation, which estab- 
lished her commercial supremacy, which completed 
the organisation of her industrial system, which cast 
away the last bonds of feudalism and laid the 
foundations of the modern democratic industrial 
State. 

In the choice of his subject Sir J. Ramsey has 
strictly limited himself, and has elected to deal 
exclusively with the sides of national history mainly 
affected by the older historians, with Court politics, 
diplomacy, and military affairs, so that he scarcely 
gives a passing phrase to such matters as commerce, 
manufactures, regulation of industry, or the con- 
ditions of life among the people at large. That it is 
possible, and perhaps more possible in the fifteenth 
century than in any other, to discuss these groups of 
subjects as quite independent phenomena, is plain. 
It would be as easy to write the story of the real 
life of the country districts, or describe the develop- 
ment of the boroughs, without a single reference to 
court factions or to the Wars of the Roses, as it has 
been for Sir James Ramsey to write the story of the 
intrigues of State officials and the battles of Henry 
the Sixth’s reign without even a reference to any 
single town, or to any of the burning questions that 
concerned the landed and agricultural interests. 
Two distinct currents of national life were in fact 
flowing on in separate channels. The people were 
not in touch with the Court or the central Govern- 
ment; the Court would have forgotten the people 
if it could. A choice of subject is undoubtedly 
possible, and Sir James Ramsey sees the centre of 
interest in the offices of the royal palace. Another 
may see it rather in the new Town Hall which 
was being built in almost every borough in England, 
or in the office where the mayor’s Clerk was 
busied in making his copies of Magna Charta 
or extracts of Domesday, or in translating from the 
old French the customs and ordinances of the town, 
or in hunting up the rolls of the itinerant judges 
in past days; or he might go out over the 
country-side and see estates sold and bought, the 
growth of a provincial as opposed to a national 
nobility, the rise of new men to possess the old 
acres, the quickening of the struggle for life, the 
stormy conflicts and significant concessions of the 
manor courts. To the observer of social phenomena, 
in fact, the great feature of English history in the 
fifteenth century is that of a new class rising to 
wealth and position—a busy, hard, prosperous, pug- 
nacious middle-class. Slowly emerging from its early 
obscurity, in this century it arrived at power, de- 
finitely, ostentatiously, carrying a proud look and a 
high stomach. Intent on its own affairs, it was 
heedless of the Court, regardless of Ministers save 
when it had to bribe them, irreverent to the noble, 
the “proud penniless with his painted sleeve,” only 
tolerant of ecclesiastics and monks so long as they 
could be kept rigidly within their allotted religious 
functions. This new people of shopkeepers and 
farmers had no chroniclers and no flatterers, for it 
was long before men could realise how rapidly and 
completely the centre of interest was being trans- 
ferred from the old governing class to the mass of 
the governed, and chroniclers stil! went on mechanic- 
ally retailing events now comparatively trivial and 
unimportant. It was not till the next century that 
they turned from spinning out these worthless 
annals to a discussion of the really important 
things which had by that time forced themselves 
on the dullest apprehension. 

This side of English history, however, finds no 
echo in these volumes, for the chroniclers of the 
fifteenth century have remained the authorised 
guides through its mazes for later historians. Sir 
James Ramsey's work is rather the history of the 
old world that was vanishing away in the fifteenth 
century than of the new world that was preparing 
to take its place. So far, indeed, as the selection of 
a subject of historical inquiry is concerned, neither 
historian nor reader has any right to lay down a 
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tinal law. It is only by knowing all the facts of the 
case that we can ultimately decide as to their rela- 
tive importance ; and if we are ever to ascertain the 
truth about our forefathers, or to gather up such 
hints and fragments of truth as are hidden in the 
darkness of the past, we must give to every inquirer 
perfect freedom to study after his own judgment, 
and to express his own conviction of the comparative 
value of things as he sees them. For the political 
historian Sir James Ramsey supplies the exact and 
conscientious annals which his subject demands. In 
his work the painstaking zeal of a sincere scholar is 
apparent on every page. The list of authorities, the 
mass of detailed knowledge, the conscientious state- 
ment of fact, all bear evidence to the temper in 
which the writer has done his task. Indifferent to 
theory, and little disposed to philosophical sum- 
maries, he confines himself to exact annals, and 
devotes a very limited space to considerations of 
their ultimate bearing. As one example among 
many, we might refer to the few sentences which 
introduce the revolt of Jack Cade as compared with 
the detailed account of the incidents of the rising. 
In more ways than one, indeed, the author has 
strictly limited his subject within very rigid lines, 
but within the limits he has assigned himself every 
page bears the trace of patient and conscientious 
labour. 

No part of the work probably is more valuable 
than the statements at the close of each reign of the 
financial position of the national exchequer, worked 
out with an infinity of patient research, and of great 
value both for the history of English taxation and 
of the growth of the national wealth. Here, how- 
ever, the accounts of the revenue from customs 
might well be amplified or illustrated by reference 
to the very elaborate tables given by Schanz of the 
customs levied at the different ports, and the vari- 
ations which occurred with regard to sundry imports 
and exports. Sir James Ramsey naturally draws a 
good deal of material from the Paston Letters and 
the Plumpton Correspondence; but to these it 
would be useful to add the invaluable details pre- 
served in that delightful book, “The Lives of the 
Berkeleys.” The reports of the Historical Manu- 
scripts Commission also furnish much that is of 
great importance in illustrating this period, but do 
not appear in the list of authorities. It is satis- 
factory to see that Sir James Ramsey has avoided 
the vulgar statement that the riots and disorders 
which distracted the provinces were somehow a con- 
sequence of the War of the Roses; and the instances 
which he gives are, in fact, drawn from periods long 
before and long after that war. But this whole 
subject of the provincial feuds and battles, and of 
the widespread system of liveries which at once 
sprang from them and instigated them, is one of 
those which needs fresh study; and in relation to 
this question, as well as to the failure of justice and 
bad administration which is so frequently referred 
to in these pages, the reader might find much sug- 
gestive help in Sir James Stephen’s work on the 
Criminal Law. 





A MODEL SCHOOL HISTORY. 


A Srvpent’s History or Enotanp. By 8S. R. Gardiner. Vol. iii. 
1689—1885. London: Longmans & Co. 


THE third and concluding volume of Mr. Gardiner’s 
History is in every respect equal to the two that 
have preceded it. And we are now in the possession 
of what without question is, so far as succinctness, 
combined with completeness is concerned, the most 
admirable school history of England extant. To com- 
press the history of the last two hundred years within 
the compass of something less than 300 pages, allowing 
for the illustrations, is in itself not an easy task, 
but to do so in such a way as to make it interesting 
and intelligible to the dullest comprehension is a 
feat of which Mr. Gardiner may justly feel proud. 
Nor is it simply on account of its clear and careful 
exposition of events that Mr. Gardiner’s History 





seems to us so admirably adapted to meet the 
requirements of the class-room. For after all the 
study of history is chiefly valuable as an educative 
influence. It is a small and comparatively easy 
matter to stuff a boy’s head with facts and dates, 
but to awaken in him an interest in the past, to 
make him feel that its lessons have a practical 
bearing on the present, is a very different and much 
more difficult task. And it is just because it does 
this in a simple and unobtrusive fashion that we 
would earnestly commend Mr. Gardiner’s History 
to the attention of all who are interested in pro- 
moting a more liberal and humanising system of 
education than that which as yet prevails in our public 
schools and colleges. Take for example the follow- 
ing reflection on the Indian Mutiny: “ Englishmen 
cannot but perceive that many things are done by 
the natives of India which are in their nature 
hurtful, unjust, or even cruel, and they are naturally 
impatient to remove evils that are very evident to 
them. The lesson necessary for them to learn is the 
one that Walpole taught their own ancestors, that 
it is better to leave evils untouched for a while, 
than to risk the overthrow of a system of govern- 
ment which, on the whole, works beneficently. 
It is one thing to endeavour to lead the people 
of India forward to a_ better life, another 
thing to drag them forward, and thereby to provoke 
a general exasperation, which would lessen the 
chances of improvement in the future, and might 
possibly sweep the reforming Government itself 
away.” Or take the following passage on the 
revolt of the American colonies: “The cause of 
America was, to some extent, the cause of England 
herself. . . The principle of self-government—of the 
system which acknowledges that it is better to allow 
a people to blunder in order that they may learn by 
experience, than to coerce them for their own good— 
was at stake in both. It seemed as easy to suppress 
America as it was to suppress the Middlesex 
electors; and when England discovered that this 
was not the case, she had got a lesson which would 
teach her in the future how much consideration was 
due to those dependencies which were still left.” 
Alas! Englishmen, we are afraid, have only partly 
learnt the lesson which history would teach them in 
this respect. Jingoism, bigotry, and coercion have 
still their advocates in high places. But a beginning 
has been made and the future is bright with the 
promise of better things. For the rising generation, 
the “heroes of unwritten story,” no better book 
could be placed in their hands than this short history 
of Mr. Gardiner’s. From it they will learn that 
a profound sympathy with mankind in its failures 
as well as in its achievements is the first and greatest 
lesson of history. Further than this we have little 
to add to what we have already said in a former 
review. Section two of chapter fifty-one is hardly, 
we think, an adequate description of the “ material 
antecedents of the French Revolution,” and in 
emphasising the grievances of the peasantry Mr. 
Gardiner seems to overlook the fact that it was not 
so much personal oppression as a craving for political 
equality that was at the bottom of the movement. 
While we are on the whole inclined to agree with 
his estimate of Fox, we think he fails to detect a 
certain vein of unscrupulousness in his conduct, in 
nothing more apparent than in the opposition he 
offered to Pitt’s scheme for extending commercial 
equality to Ireland. In speaking of the riots in the 
North of England in 1817, Mr. Gardiner very properly 
notices that it was only in Nottinghamshire that 
they culminated in deeds of violence and bloodshed, 
but he does not remark how these disturbances were 
the work chiefly of Government spies, though the 
evidence furnished by Prentice in his History of 
Manchester is beyond dispute, and though the fact 
itself has a direct bearing on events that are still 
fresh in our memory. But these are matters of 
minor importance. For the book itself, and for the 
illustrations which adorn it and add immensely to 
its value, we have nothing but unstinted praise. 
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MAHAFFY ON GREEK LITERATURE. 


A History or Crasstcat Greex Lirgrature. By Rev. J. P. Mahaffy. 
Vol. i. Parts 1 and 2, separate. London: Macmillan & Co, 


PROFESSOR MAHAFFY is certainly one of the most 
able and productive scholars in Great Britain, and his 
History of Greek Literature is in many respects his 
greatest work. That especial kind of constructive 
imagination, which Mr. Mahaffy has made so much 
his own in his “Social Life in Greece” and “Greek 
Life and Thought,” does not get quite the same scope 
in a history of literature; the everyday life of 
ancient Greeks, treated not as an ideal nation of poets 
and artists, but as a people like another, only more 
richly gifted, traders, craftsmen, fighters, manu- 
facturers, lawyers, criminals, politicians, and literary 
men—this is what Mr. Mahaffy can realise and 
describe better perhaps than any other living scholar 
in this country. Ina very full history of literature 
this would be in place ; in the book before us there is 
no room for it. The same qualities, however, which 
make the excellence of the other books we have men- 
tioned have their effect here. There is no posing, 
there is no false timidity. Mr. Mahaffy gives his 
opinion just as it is; he does not avoid what is un- 
fashionable, he does not seek after paradox. His 
opinions are all worthy of attention and respect, 
and he gives them with just the proper amount of 
deference to authority, and not too much. If he 
differs from the generality of good judges, he gives 
his own opinion, not theirs; states his views clearly 
and positively, as he is entitled to state them, and 
then gives the reader the necessary caution by re- 
ferring him in a foot-note to the best expositions of 
the other view. The result of this is to give the 
book, in those parts which the author cares most 
about, a strong genuineness, an entire lack of mere 
conventionalism, which is eminently precious in this 
branch of literature, generally so jaded and tortured 
between the paradox-monger and the pharisee. 

We have had to admit one qualifying clause in 
the praise of the last sentence. It is perhaps inevit- 
able that, in treating such a large province, a writer 
must come on a good many districts which he finds 
either unfamiliar or, what is much the same, un- 
attractive. Some students, and not always the 
dullest, have the great and enviable power of work- 
ing as conscientiously at what they do not care 
for as at their favourite subjects. Mr. Mahaffy, 
we venture to suggest, is of another mould. His 
strength is to see and expound things here and 
there in the vast fields which he covers, things 
unseen or misunderstood before. His treatment of 
Euripides in this book is quite admirable; he sees 
more than others have seen, but his microscope has 
not distorted his natural eye. His insight has no 
perverseness about it. We may select also—not as 
the only good points, nor even as the best, but as a 
few instances of the author's best manner—the 
treatment of the lesser Homeric poems and of 
Hesiod ; the excellent chapters on Aischylus, and 
on the rise of Comedy; the reasons for the pastoral 
element in Sicilian poetry on the one hand and in 
Comedy on the other, and the explanation that the 
character of the Old Comedy was really due to “an 
accidental and temporary outburst of political 
writing in the feverish climax of Athenian demo- 
cracy.” We should like to praise also the chapter 
on Sophocles, but dare not, lest someone else should 
praise the chapter on Pindar. Both of these 
canonised names are made light of by Mr. Mahaffy. 
He hits hardest at Pindar; wisely, for Pindar has 
fewer friends. Pindar is so difficult at first reading 
that he is seldom used for educational purposes, 
and the atmosphere in which he moves is so 
strange to us that few take the pains to 
get acclimatised to it. But, if the word of 
those few is worth hearing, they tell us (and the 
present writer believes he has learnt the truth of 
what they say) that for loftiness of pure poetry, 
poetry without dramatic, without emotional, without 
narrative interest, but with some strange and 








enthralling beauty which is independent of these, 
Pindar stands on the very whitest snow-peak of 
Parnassus. It is only likely that many people will 
complain in the same way about Mr. Mahaffy’s 
treatment of Sophocles. Personally, we vote with 
Mr. Mahaffy. 

Altogether, in reading this book we are often 
brought face to face with the question, Who is the 
best judge of a book or a human being; is it the 
sane, unprejudiced onlooker, or the friend and lover ? 
Mr. Mahaffy seldom writes with enthusiasm ; his 
general attitude is that of a candid friend, who has 
sufficient belief in the fundamental goodness of 
the person he is describing to make him at least 
quite careless of trying to conceal his faults. And 
there is another quality, perhaps a real weakness, 
about the book which is akin to this. Mr. Mahaffy 
has, we think, a preference for that literature which 
is not the very best, and a certain rebelliousness 
against thrones that seem to him slavishly wor- 
shipped. He boldly prefers the Odyssey to the 
Iliad. Now, that is a well-known state of mind. 
All young students begin by liking the Odyssey 
better. We cannot help fancying that Mr. Mahaffy 
likes the Hymns very nearly as much; certainly he 
cares most for Euripides among the tragedians, and 
among prose writers he will not bow the knee fora 
moment to Demosthenes or Thucydides. 

It is noteworthy that this book—true as it always 
is to the author’s own mind—is much more a sketch 
of the remains of Greek literature as we have it 
than an attempt to reconstruct its actual course of 
development in history. The fragmentary parts of 
the literature are treated briefly; there is little 
attempt at reconstruction. The book does leave one 
permeated by the feeling of organic development; 
it does not make one realise the life of literature in 
the times and places now left without a witness—as, 
for instance, Wilamowitz does in the first volume of 
his “ Herakles,” or as Berak does in his great un- 
finished work. For instance, the Lyric poets are not 
co-ordinated with quite as much skill as we might 
hope for from this author, and the later tragedians 
are rather summarily dismissed. To take some points 
of detail: we are surprised and disappointed not to 
have any mention of Hermesianax—both in date and 
in importance he might well have come in; Calli- 
machus, who is mentioned two or three times, should 
hardly be allowed to appear without some account 
of the very beautiful Lavacra Palladis. There is an 
inconsistency in writing in vol. i. p. 146, where it 
seems that first the Pythian and then the Delian 
Hymn to Apollo is said to be the older. The 
order of parts in the “ Nomos of Terpander” is 
given in an order which is misleading, if not in- 
accurate, on pp. 187, 241. In vol. ii. p. 19, itis surely 
a violent exaggeration to say that “of all civilised 
people the Greeks thought least about landscape as 
such, and neglected the picturesque.” Why did they 
build temples at Bassae and Sunium, and why did 
they write poetry about the glens of Sicily and 
Arcadia? The question requires fuller treatment 
than we can give it here; but on this point we 
believe the common view, which Mr. Mahaffy here 
greatly exaggerates, is seriously mistaken. We 
should add that Professor Sayce’s valuable appendix 
on the language of Homer reappears in this edition, 
with some additional matter. 


CHARLES KEENE OF PUNCH. 


Lire AND Lerrexs or Cuantes Keene or Pvyen, By George 
Somes Layard. London: Sampson Low, Murstcn & Co, 





A Book about Charles Keene, enriched by a 
copious selection from his charming and charac- 
teristic letters, could hardly fail of being interesting. 
Those letters, and the carefully reproduced specimens 
of his art scattered through its pages, make this 
bulky volume a desirable possession. Not that 
the pictures, excellent as they are, can be said to 
give a very complete idea of Keene’s remarkable 
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powers; it would need a more numerous and 
differently assorted selection to do that. But 
letters and pictures are alike delightful, and the 
man’s fine, quaint, diffident, unsophisticated charac- 
ter stands more fully self-revealed in the former 
than his superb art-faculty does in the latter. 

The book is a rambling and somewhat ill-com- 
pacted one. Nor is it very enlightening, save 
incidentally, and mainly through the work, graphic 
or epistolary, of its subject. That Charles Keene 
of all men should have a bookmaker’s monument 
erected to his memory would seem a startling 
violation of the fitness of things. And yet in want 
of tact, of complete sympathy, of conciseness, and 
of continuity, there is more than a suspicion of the 
regular bookmaker’s characteristic faults in this 
well-intentioned volume. One finds oneself wonder- 
ing what Keene himself would have thought of it 
all. “Try to choke the French biographer off!” 
cried Keene, when some foreign admirers wanted 
to put him down as a Graveur du XIX Siecle. 
One fancies that, if he could have read the proofs 
of Mr. Layard’s book, he would have been tempted 
at times to pray as impulsively, “Try to choke the 
English biographer off!” 

Keene is described by Dr. Dulcken as being, in 
his younger days, “a very grave, saturnine-looking 
young fellow, with a face like a young Don Quixote 
—shy even to awkwardness with strangers, but 
lighting up immensely among friends.” Those who 
have been privileged to see him thus “ lighting up,” 
who have sat at his side when, with his chair tilted 
back and his sinewy hands clasped at the back 
of his curly head, he has warmed to companionable 
converse; who have heard him tell with bis un- 
forgetable, but indescribable, wink one of his rambling 
but irresistible “ yarns,” those know how little 
“saturnine” he really was, and what depths of 
genuine good-fellowship that grave and reserved 
exterior covered, and—from the unsympathetic— 
probably concealed. 

The life of the reserved and unobtrusive artist 
was too uneventful to furnish material for a bulky 
biography. A sympathetic, unconventional, oddity- 
loving humorist like Charles Lamb, with a know- 
ledge of graphic art, might have built a delightful 
booklet upon the subject of this most modest and 
unconventional of men, this most masterly and least 
self-assertive of artists. For the ordinary maker of 
books he furnishes a difficult and unpromising theme. 
Mr. Layard has done wisely in letting him speak so 
largely for himself through his naive, unaffected, but 
graphic, outspoken, and altogether delightful letters. 
Therein Charles Keene paints his own portrait as 
a far skilfuller artist in words than Mr. Layard could 
hardly have done. We have read every word of 
these letters with unfailing interest and pleasure. 
Their mere epistolary style is excellent: so clear, so 
concise, so unaffectedly colloquial, so transparently 
sincere and straightforward are they, that to those 
who knew the writer it is like hearing him once 
again talking at his very best. As one reads oue 
sees the movements of his features, hears the inflec- 
tions of his voice, fancy supplies the tones, memory 
the appropriate gestures. It is Charles Keene him- 
self, speaking at large and at his ease to those who 
knew and loved him as “Carlo.” And how well he 
speaks! He wastes no word, he confuses no sen- 
tence, he muddles no metaphor, but he goes straight 
ahead with the strong masculine clearness of 
Cobbett, and much of the graphic energy and apt- 
ness of Carlyle. For example :— 


“When the train came up I thought I was lucky in finding a carriage 
with a nice, gloomy, unconversational-looking man in it, and thought to 
enjoy a hard smoke and no talking all the journey. but at Saxmund- 
ham a lady got in with an old nurse and dreadfully intelligent child. 
In the whispered conversation between the mother and someone who 
came to see her off, I caught the words ‘as surly as the other.’ I’ve 
no doubt this applied to me, and that they had been scowled away 
from the other carriages, and had taken ours as a last resource. More 
ladies, till the compartment was full of ’em; and I fonnd the gloomy 
man was an impostor, for he made himself agreeable, and ‘talked 
conversation.’ 1 couldn't.” 





How like Charles Keene! The reality of reserve, 
the humorous affectation of surliness, the love of “a 
hard smoke and no talking,” the fond and hopeful 
appreciation—ill founded, alas !—of “a nice, gloomy, 
unconversational-looking man” as a travelling com- 
panion! As truly the man to the life as those other 
word-pictures of him after tea, sitting in his shirt- 
sleeves on the sill of the wide-open window, twang- 
ing a guitar, and looking the picture of perfect 
happiness; or strutting on the hard sand (at 
Dunwich, Suffolk), and skirling away (on the bag- 
pipes, of course) at “ Fingal’s Lament” or “The 
Massacre of Glencoe” (“ my favourite pibroch”) out 
of earshot of a soul. 

“T shall, 1 hope, be forgiven,” says Mr. Layard, 
“for making this ‘ Life’ in many respects a ‘ small- 
beer’ chronicle; but if I am not mistaken, it is by 
such exposure of a man’s smallest hopes and fears 
that we are best enabled to arrive at his veritable 
personality.” There is truth here, doubtless, though 
it is hardly the whole truth. Even a “small-beer” 
chronicle may be orderly, concise, and exact. Mr. 
Layard is overmuch given to “ slightly anticipating,” 
and “harking back.” And the “ veritable person- 
ality” of Charles Keene is more readily “arrived 
at” through his own letters than by means of his 
biographer’s rambling commentary. Indeed, it 
seems doubtful whether Mr Layard has himself 
attained to any clear and complete conception of 
this same “veritable personality.” At any rate, 
some of Keene’s intimates hardly recognise their 
old companion and colleague as reflected in this 
somewhat confused and a little distorting biographic 
mirror. By his colleagues at the Punch table, with- 
out exception, Charles Keene was regarded with 
warm affection and proud admiration. These 
cordial feelings were reciprocated by “Carlo” some- 
what more heartily than Mr. Layard seems to 
imagine, or, at any rate, than he contrives to suggest. 
He entitles his book “Charles Keene of Punch,” 
but the references throughout the volume to the 
journal with which the artist was intimately asso- 
ciated for forty years are comparatively few in 
number, and commonly somewhat disparaging in 
tone. No man, no “good fellow,” at least—and 
Keene was essentially a good fellow—would wish 
that certain things he may have said hastily and 
half jestingly, or even written currente calamo, 
should go to the public as his deliberate judgment 
of men and things. It is in deciding what not to 
print that a biographer's discretion, and also his full 
sympathic appreciation of his subject, are tested, 
and, like some other recent biographers, Mr. Layard 
does not come very successfully through this ordeal. 
Little errors of fact concerning the conduct of 
Punch affairs are to be expected and, perhaps, 
excused. But the suggestion somehow conveyed 
that Keene was not, for all his political leanings 
and shy reserve, on cordial companionable terms 
with his Punch colleagues, would certainly, by 
some of those colleagues, be promptly challenged. 

Keene was (to use his own words), “a hot Tory.” 
Illiberal of soul must have been that “ Liberal” 
confrire who loved him one jot the less on that 
account. And he,if he could have guessed that a 
chance reference to the “sorry Rads” on Punch 
could have been enshrined in permanent print after 
his death, would probably have been very prompt 
to make that impossible. Indeed, in reading this 
interesting book, one is struck by the number of 
passages which its hero, could he have read the 
proofs, would assuredly have dashed his vigorous 
pencil through. 

Mr. Layard says little, and that little not very 
striking or illuminating, upon Keene's art. This, 
in a book upon one of the truest and finest artists 
of our time, seems a little disappointing. He in- 


deed says, “I have avoided, as much as possible, 
all criticism of Keene's art. Much that was ill- 
digested has already appeared, prompted by the 
adventitious fact of his death.” Well; better no 
criticism at all than ill-digested criticism, certainly. 
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But this volume is, presumably, intended to be a 
permanent memorial to a great artist, not simply 
a literary “pot-boiler,” or piece of hurried book- 
making “ prompted by the adventitious fact of his 
death.” There was, in fact, no hurry; there was 
plenty of time for “digestion,” if Mr. Layard had 
cared to take it. Charles Keene’s was indeed a 
delightful personality; yet, apart from his art, 
there was little in his life to make a book about. 
In other matters his tastes were often odd, and 
his opinions crotchety. But in art he was a Master. 
His art was the important and interesting thing 
in his life, and it would seem desirable that the 
person attempting to write that life should be able 
and willing to appreciate, appraise, and fully illus- 
trate that art. It cannot be said that the scattered 
criticisms—mostly borrowed—or the not very repre- 
sentative sketches sprinkling the pages of this 
volume, at all adequately fulfil that function. 

And what superb work the matchless draughts- 
man did in Punch! To everyone with an under- 
standing eye for art, and especially for art- 
technique, Keene’s Punch drawings are a source of 
unspeakable and inexhaustible delight. Who that 
knows what art is would not rather possess—for the 
joy of the thing—many a small drawing of C. K.’s 
than many a six-feet square canvas from the Royal 
Academy “line”? Look at the last picture from 
that incomparable pencil which appeared in Punch, 
“*Arry on the Boulevards,” a careful reproduction 
of the original drawing for which appears opposite 
page 418 of Mr. Layard’s book. It was drawn when 
Keene—emaciated, enfeebled, dyspeptic, but stoically 
cheery still—was, as he pathetically phrased it, 
already “a dying man.” But what force, what 
colour, what character, what unexaggerated humour, 
what unsurpassable charm of touch and tone! 
* Nature,” says Mr. Layard, “ made Keene an artist; 
circumstances a humorous one.” We fancy that 
Keene’s Punch confrére and hearty admirer, Mr. 
Harry Furniss, had already said something similar 
in a fashion yet more pointed. Mr. Du Maurier, 
in his lately delivered lecture, has acutely and 
enthusiastically “appreciated” both the art and 
humour of his great contemporary and colleague. 
Intense, indeed, has ever been the admiration of 
the Punch artists, from John Tenniel downwards, 
for the work whose unrivalled merits they were 
so well able to understand. One finds oneself 
wondering what larger and more independently 
interesting work Keene might have done had not 
“circumstances” constrained him to be mainly 
an illustrator of “jokes”’ and “ good stories,” his 
own or other people’s. Such speculations are always 
futile; but a lover of Charles Keene longs for yet 
more of his marvellous transcripts of rural open- 
air life, of his graphic renderings of picturesque 
street scenes and vivid city perspectives. 

And while the artist was producing graphic mas- 
terpieces, the man was living his quiet, quaint, 
hobby-charmed life: reading old books, writing en- 
thusiastic letters to old friends, smoking old tiny- 
bowled “ plague-pipes” loaded with pungent tobacco 
stored in an old brazen box, singing and playing old 
music from old scores on old instruments, delighting 
in the companionship of a few chosen friends of what 
he called “our sort,” and “ very much at peace with 
dust and cobwebs.” Mr. Gilbert says :— 


** A Sassenach chief may be bonnily built, 
He may purchase a sporran, a bonnet, a kilt, 
Stick a skein in his hose—wear an acre of stripes— 
But he cannot assume an affection for pipes.” 


Charles Keene was a“ Sassenach”’ of Suffolk ancestry, 
but with him the “affection for pipes” was no mere 
assumption. Drone and chanter “ haunted him like 
a passion,” and of all his letters those addressed to 
his “ Dear Master” (Edwin Edwards, Esq.) and Mr. 
Crauhall, “on the subject of the instrument whose 
archaic origin and caviare quaintness were peculiarly 
attractive to a man of his fantastic turn,” were the 
longest and most enthusiastic. 





Upon such a genius and such a character it is 
delightful to dwell. But upon it, one who knew, 
admired, and loved him, must dwell no longer now. 
To such a one Mr. Layard’s biography, interesting 
as it is, can hardly be satisfactory, and that mainly 
because he feels that it could not have been satisfac- 
tory to its “fantastic” perhaps, but generous and 
loyal-hearted hero. One is grateful for the letters, 
the pictures, the quaint stories, and agreeable gossip. 
But “the trail of the bookmaker is over it all,” and 
as a picture of the man Charles Keene, or as an 
“appreciation” of his art, it leaves much to be 
desired. That art is a national possession. Charles 
Keene of Punch is among the men who are 
“England's boast,” and he and his work merit 
a more worthy memorial and a more adequate 
estimate than Mr. Layard has been able to achieve. 


NORWAY FOR THE TOURIST. 


Hanppook ror TraveLttinc In Norway. Eighth Edition, revised. 
London: John Murray. 


NoRWAY has ceased to be the playground of the 
happy few. From Throndbjem to Christiania it is 
becoming as well known as Holland or Belgium, and 
the principal routes are scarcely less crowded than 
those of the Highlands or the English Lakes. To 
certainly find the old charming simplicity of life and 
manners which even the great cities displayed thirty 
years ago you must travel to the lands of the far-off 
Arctic Circle, far-off and rejoicing in the most 
uncertain of climates. In Christiania and Bergen 
porters and tradesmen have become rapacious, and 
young Norway in the open streets begs for a penny. 
The highways are as those of other lands; the 
dwellers in frequented places have become corrupted, 
and the bluff honesty which once was invariably 
present cannot always be found in the present day. 
The great change which the past twelve years have 
brought about is by no means an unmixed blessing 
for the most charming of lands. 

But tourists demand guide-books, and of the 
making of such there is no end. The redoubtable 
Murray held the field alone when, a quarter of a 
century ago, we first sailed to “ Norroway o’er the 
faem;" but it has had many rivals, and, until this 
new edition, it has been quite “ out of it.” ‘Ténsberg 
was exhaustive, but exhausting; Bennett retained 
too much the character of a superior “ Communica- 
tioner”; Baedeker was admirable as always, but 
made you carry about Sweden when Norway alone 
would suffice; Yngvar Nielsen was thoroughly 
excellent, but the English edition required some 
elucidation,” its “sloping hills, covered with foliferous 
trees, makes with its loneliness a grand impression 
upon us,” partaking rather too much of foreign hotel 
English. Murray went on in its old ruts. Maps, 
information of all kinds—hotels and other—all re- 
mained happily and unconsciously obsolete. Now 
there is a real awakening. The book is another, not 
the same. It is at last more worthy of membership in 
the great series of Murray's foreign handbooks. 

The book has, in fact, been remodelled, and, to a 
considerable extent, re-written. The maps and 
plans have been brought up to date, and three or 
four new maps added ; but one of these, that of the 
Vefsen Estate, does not throw much light upon 
matters of interest to the travelling world generally. 
The book has two pockets, that at the beginning 
containing a route map of Southern Norway, and 
that at the end a booklet in which the hints upon 
grammar, useful words and phrases, and the like 
(which used to form part of the Introduction), are 
contained. It has also an article on cycling in 
Norway, and a score of cycling routes. To the 
index a directory has been added, and in it there is 
full information as to inns, shops, and matters of 
that kind. ‘ 

The most important and strongest part of the 
book is its introductory information, which in this, 
as in former editions, occupies more than a third of 
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the whole work. The chapters on History and Gov- 
ernment are brought up to date, and, although more 
guarded and conservative than formerly, they give a 
deeply interesting and, on the whole, a fair sketch 
of the recent political struggles which may mean 
so much, and which are, at the present moment, in 
their most acute stage. In the more general 
divisions, such as “ Hints to Travellers,” it is worth 
while to compare somewhat carefully the last old 
with this new edition of the Guide. You learn thus 
what a remarkable development of the art of travel 
there has been even in the last twelve years. 

It is somewhat disappointing to find no clear and 
general statement of the manner in which, in most 
parts of the country, the traffic in spirituous liquors 
has been controlled, with marked benefit to the 
people generally. It is casually mentioned in con- 
nection with the Dramvei at Bergen (p. 111), but 
is well worthy of more exhaustive treatment. 

The guide-book proper is the weakest part of the 
work : in fact, no attempt has yet been made to deal 
with this vast and varied land in the detailed manner 
which it deserves. It could scarcely be done in one 
volume of reasonable size. But the routes and the in- 
formation regarding them in this book arein norespect 
better than thosecontained inother Guides. Especially 
meagre are the portions of the work which particu- 
larly affect mountaineers. The Jotunheim indeed 
gets twelve pages, with but little of guidance in them ; 
but, beyond it, mountains as matters of practical in- 
terest receive small attention. The many fine passes 
across the Jostedal glacier are only hinted at in a 
general way; the grand glacier cirque of Bodal is 
not mentioned ; the best climbs in the splendid Sénd- 
more district are entirely omitted. In this respect 
the index too is peculiar. For example, you are 
referred to page 65 for the noble Lodalskaapa, but it 
is not to be found there or elsewhere excepting as a 
simple name. There is no description of it, no hint 
as to whence it may be climbed. True, the traveller 
is referred for details generally to Professor Niel- 
sen’s “ Reisehaandbog,” but, if he has that, he does not 
also require Murray. 





FICTION, 
1, Unper Two Sxres: A Collection of Stories. By Ernest William 
Hornung. London and Edinburgh: Adam & Charles Black 
2. Tae Westtakes. By Thomas Cobb. London: Griffith, Farran 
& Co 
3. Runnixne Ir Orr; or, Hard Hit By “ Verax” (Nat Gould). 
London: George Routledge & Sons. 


THE incidents which are contained in the collection 
of stories entitled “Under Two Skies” take place 
partly in Australia and partly in England. Hence 
the title; hence also, we presume, the two constella- 
tions imprinted in bronze upon the dark blue cover. 
Their presence there is a mistake; a reviewer might 
glance at the book, and, seeing those constellations, 
reverentially unveil his head, believing himself to be 
in the presence of an astronomical primer. He might 
also, from the same mistaken belief, pass the book 
by, and consequently miss an enjoyment; for the 
short story, in the manner of Mr. Hornung, is dis- 
tinctly an enjoyment. The reader who is now 
commencing his holidays and requires light litera- 
ture should be duly warned: the Great Bear is not 
connected with boredom, and the delineation of the 
Southern Cross does not presage science. “ Under 
Two Skies” has every claim to be considered as 
-"piipeaan of the rarer and more attractive 
ind. 

Two of the stories—‘ Nettleship’s Score” and 
“Sergeant Seth "—wi!l hardly appeal to a literary 
epicure. A cricketer will find a slight difficulty in 
the first ; it is also rather sordid. “Sergeant Seth” 
is commonplace, which is different and worse. But 
it is impossible to read “The Notorious Miss An- 
struther” and “ Strong-minded Miss Methuen” with- 
out feeling that Mr. Hornung knows something about 
women, and can use his knowledge. He writes with 





some flippancy and with some cynicism, but not 
with the unpardonable sin of ignorance. It would 
be unfair to accuse him of cynicism without owning 
the tenderness and pathos that mark “ Jim-of-the- 
Whim” and “The Luckiest Man in the Colony,” 
especially the latter. There is some touch in these 
sketches of the faintly trembling violin-strings and 
the circular lime-light ; but they cannot be called 
melodramatic altogether. They have too much 
strength; they reach too deeply to merit such 
opprobrium. “An Idle Singer” may be considered 
as a moral story, at any rate for journalists. A re- 
viewer, we understand, who ridicules a book that he 
honestly admires, to suit an editorial order, is mean; 
but we have never thought highly of reviewers—too 
much should not be expected from them. The 
author who allows a reviewer's literary estimate 
of her to interfere with her personal estimate of him 
is still more mean—we would give worlds to be 
thoroughly convinced of this. Meanest of all is the 
man who for his own selfish ends makes mischief 
between lovers. From these things one may con- 
jecture the plot of “An Idle Singer.” As a whole, 
these stories show unusual observation and the un- 
usual knowledge which results from it; and Mr. 
Hornung’s manner has a fascination of its own. 

Mr. Thomas Cobb’s novel, “‘ The Westlakes,” is in 
all essential points exactly like many novels that 
Mr. Cobb and others produce every week. It is the 
product, we should say, of a common mind. It 
tempts us, in the first place, to call attention once 
more to the often infirmity of the bankers and 
banks of fiction. Mr. Westlake, the banker in this 
case, would speculate in “ Aurentina’s.” Here is 
subtlety. We recognise at once what Mr. Cobb 
means when he uses this beautiful and impossible 
name. It illustrates adequately the cheerful in- 
genuity—the mild and maddening ingenuity—which 
marks the average novel; which, moreover, in 
these days of infant phenomena and performing 
poodles, it is impossible to consider admirable. 
But speculation in “ Aurentina’s” led Mr. West- 
lake to forge his partner's name and _ conse- 
quently become disgraceful. What was Miss 
Westlake, the daughter of a disgraceful father, 
to do under the circumstances? What does the 
average heroine always do under similar circum- 
stances? She, cf course, refused her original lover 
on account of her father’s disgrace. Ultimately she 
consoled herself with a Major Meredith, who was of 
opinion that “ the sadder we find real life the greater 
the need for cheerful fiction.” She still recalled the 
weeks that she had spent with the original lover as 
the happiest weeks in her life, and on such occasions 
the tears would “start to her eyes as at the recollec- 
tion of one who was loved and is as dead.” This 
was, perhaps, somewhat humiliating to Major Mere- 
dith, who, in spite of his failure as a critic, seems to 
have been excellent as a man and a major. Possibly 
he found comfort in that cheerful fiction which, in 
the shape of “ The Westlakes” and kindred novels, 
is still depressing the homes of England. Briefly, 
“The Westlakes”’ has the defects and merits of the 
average novel. Its writer avoids some mistakes that 
an amateur probably would have made; he is want- 
ing in spirit and individuality. 

There are novels which practically contain in 
their titles a sufficient criticism of themselves. To 
this class “ Running it Off” belongs. It confesses 
that it is a sporting novel. It is also colonial and 
intensely melodramatic. There is a tendency on the 
part of people to get other people “in their power.” 
The villain is consistent and thorough in his course 
of villainy, imbecility, and failure. The heroine is 
very splendid, and the dark horses have a tendency 
to win races. There is plenty of incident, and some 
of the scenes, taken by themselves, seem real enough. 
But, as a whole, the characters are not lifelike, and 
the plot is not convincing; in a word, it has the 
usual faults of the sporting novel. It is only fair to 


add that those. who like sporting novels will find 
it exciting and readable enough. 
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THE QUARTERLIES. 


In its very first number, which appeared a good 
many years ago now, the Scottish Review succeeded 
at once in specialising itself. The title Edinburgh 
Review has long been a misnomer : the pages of that 
quarterly give no prominence to Scotch affairs, and 
its contributors, we understand, no longer cultivate 
literature on a little oatmeal. The Scottish Review, 
which issues from Paisley, the town, once of shawls, 
now of thread, and the cynosure of Tory eyes 
since Disraeli’s oracle, justifies its title by the nature 
of a large proportion of its subject-matter, and by 
the nationality of many of its contributors. In the 
July issue there are articles on “The Social Condition 
of the Poor in Glasgow,” on “ Marshal MacDonald,” 
on the “Scottish Union,” and on “The Porteous Riot,” 
the last of special interest. The best accounts of the 
Porteous Riot, oné of the strangest incidents which 
took place in Scotland during last century, are those 
given bySir WalterScott in “The Heartof Midlothian” 
and in “ The Tales of a Grandfather.” In addition 
to the ordinary sources of information and those 
oral traditions which he had heard in his youth, 
Scott was in possession of a manuscript “ Memorial 
concerning the murder of Captain Porteous,” the 
original of which is preserved in the Public Record 
Office, along with a number of other papers relating 
to the same mysterious affair. The most important 
of these additional papers are a “ Narrative” by 
an Edinburgh magistrate differing somewhat from 
Scott's account, petitions of Porteous and his friends, 
and, most valuable of all, a collection of letters by 
the Lord Chief Justice Clerk of Scotland, General 
Moyle, who was in command of a regiment in Edin- 
burgh at the time, General Wade, and others. From 
these Mr. G. W. T. Omond has compiled a most 
interesting narrative; unfortunately, he has not 
been able to throw any additional light on the 
identity of the ringleaders of the Porteous mob. The 
brief account of the career of Robertson—in “ The 
Heart of Midlothian” the romantic lover of Effie 
Deans and a man of good family: in reality the dissi- 
pated son of an Edinburgh hostler—is also worth read- 
ing. The best of the non-Scottish articles are “The 
Legend of Orendel,” being a German version of 
the myth of the Holy Coat of Tréves, fatal to the 
supposed sacro-sanct nature of that garment, and 
“The Coming of the Hurgarians,” by Mr. J. B. Bury, 
the Magyar scholar. After its Scotch matter the 
distinguishing feature of this review is the atten- 
tion given to foreign subjects. It anticipated Mr. 
Stead’s Review of Reviews in its summaries of 
continental periodicals; and its department of 
“Contemporary Literature” always contains an 
admirable selection of books concisely reviewed. 
The Historical Review, The Scottish Review, The 
Economic Journal, and the Westminster Review 
have broken with the absurd habit, still tenaciously 
adhered to by the Edinburgh and the Quarterly, of 
hanging every article on a book or books. The first 
fourrefer their book reviews tosecondary departments, 
and put in the forefront matter containing more or 
less original thought and research. Some plan of 
the kind in the interest of readers should be followed 
by the Edinburgh and the Quarterly. Why two 
such notable articles as “ The Porson of Shakespearian 
Criticism,” and the brilliant estimate of Mr. Rud- 
yard Kipling—both in the Quarterly—should be 
placed in the same category with the review of Mr. 
Hutton’s “Cardinal Manning”—a mere bundle of 
quotations—it would be hard to say. In our opinion 
articles like “Cardinal Manning,” “Professor Ram- 
say’s Asia Minor,” and “ Hymns and Hymn-writers,” 
in the Quarterly, and “ Travels in Equatorial Africa ” 
and “The Platform,” in the Edinburgh, are merely 
monstrously padded book-notices, deserving to be 
mercilessly cut and printed, if they must appear, in 
small type. In the matter of quotation there is a 
marked improvement in the Quarterly over recent 
numbers. The extracts made, not for purposes of 
criticism or as specimens of style, but simply to save 





the writer the trouble of condensing, have been 
reduced toa minimum. There is still room left for 
the Edinburgh to improve in this respect. The 
political articles in the two premier quarterlies 
require no attention. 

Three articles in the Historical Review, “ A Legal 
View of Cranmer’s Execution,” by Mr. Alfred Bailey ; 
“The Royal Navy under James I.,” by Mr. M. Oppen- 
heim; and Mr. Dicey’s sympathetic yet well-balanced 
essay on Freeman—an antidote to the indictment of 
the historian in the Quarterly—should be found gene- 
rally interesting. In the first of these the writer is in- 
clined to think that Cranmer’s execution by burning 
was illegal, he beingout of lawas a convicted traitor be- 
fore his condemnation for heresy. Thewriteris further 
of opinion that Mary and her Council had a shrewd 
suspicion of this,and having determined that Cranmer 
should perish as a heretic, concealed from the public 
the fact of the Parliamentary attainder, ineffectually 
abrogated by the Queen. Mr. Oppenheim in his article 
on “ The Navy under James I.” traces the habitual dis- 
honesty of minor officials and workmen, the disloyalty 
and half-heartedness of the seamen, and the shameless 
knaveries which disgraced the Navy Office during a 
large portion of the seventeenth century, to the four- 
teen years of license and heartless chicanery under 
Mansell’streasurership; nordoesheabsolveJames from 
the responsibility of permitting Mansell’s misdeeds. 

In the Westminster Review Mr. Joseph J. Davies 
writes a timely protest against “The Tyranny of 
Canvassing.” 





TWO USEFUL ABRIDGMENTS. 
ELEMENTS OF Economics or Inpustry: being the first volume of 
Elements of Economics. By Alfred Marshall, Professor of Political 
Economy in the University of Cambridge. London: Macmillan & 
Co. 
Text-Boox or Psycno.oey. — James. London: Macmillan 
Co, 


THE popularisation of an abstruse subject has nowhere been 
better effected than in political economy. The “dismal science ” 
of two generations ago has not only been actualised, it has 
become positively inspiriting. Among the more recent workers 
much of the credit of this is due to Professor Marshall, though 
his first book was rather hard and his latest very big. Neither 
adjective can apply to the work now before us. It is reduced 
from his “ Principles of Economies” by omission rather than 
by compression. Two chapters are sometimes ran into one, 
sometimes there is a fresh division, and technical discussions are 
left out; and it has a new chapter on trades-uniors, parts of 
which we think we have seen—as the author indicates in the 
preface—in the old “ Economies of Industry.” This chapter 
we cordially commend to such Londoners as are still ‘‘ Moderates,” 
and indeed to the great ignorant upper-middle class. On the 
details of the book we need say little. Those who know the 
larger book may be reminded, and those who do not informed, 
that amongst other “actualities” there is an excellent discussion 
of the eight-hours question, in which the ghost of the wage 
fund is detected among the supporters of the scheme, and a 
hopeful treatment of the effect of the improvements in 
machinery in permitting migration from one trade to another 
which we do not remember to have seen put so well before by an 
English writer. Our only complaint against the book is that 
the title is so like that of Professor Marshall’s first work, from 
which it is not abridged, that it will confuse librarians. 
Professor James also meets a want by the issue of his 
“ Principles of Psychology” in an abridged form as a text book, 
without the polemics, metaphysics, references, “and I trust all 
the impertinences ” of the larger edition, and with new but brief 
chapters on physiology. Two-fifths of the work is re-written, 
the rest simply extracted from his larger book. A really good 
text-book on this subject, the educational importance of which 
is now obtaining recognition, but not so rapidly or so widely as 
it ought, is greatly wanted. The present work goes far to supply 
the want. It has not the dulness of the conventional text-book : 
it has plenty of vigour and brightness, as well as abundant and 
clear information; and if Professor James moralises now and 
then, and draws practical lessons from which some people will 
be inclined emphatically to dissent, at any rate his applications 
are free from platitude. The preface, by the way, affords 
an illustration of the value of disintegrating criticism. On 
excellent internal and external evidence, crities have main- 
tained that the book of which this is an abridgment is a 
collection of magazine articles; and here is the author assuring 
them that it is written on a deliberate plan, and that the 
chapters were part of the book long before they were in 
magazines. What would Plato, or St. Paul, or the Deuter- 
onomist, say to Schaarschmidt and Pfleiderer and Wellhausen 
respectively, as to the construction of their works ? 
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FIRST IMPRESSIONS.* 


“ CoLONIAL CHRONOLOGY ” is not at first sight a title which 
awakens much interest; nevertheless the book which bears it 
resents excellent maps and detailed tabular statements—a 
ledvere view of the growth and history of our far-reaching 
empire and widely scattered dependencies. Towards the close 
of the fifteenth century John and Sebastian Cabot discovered 
Newfoundland, and from that year, 1497, England learnt to covet 
dominion and power beyond the seas. Merchant adventurers 
banded themselves together in the reign of Henry the Eighth, 
and gallant ships were despatched to beat about the unquiet 
ocean in search of what was long a forlorn hope—the North- 
West Passage. In the spacious days of great Elizabeth, Sir 
Francis Drake and other explorers carried the English flag to 
distant quarters of the Old World and the New, and before the 
reign ended Sir Walter Raleigh received a royal patent giving 
him possession of all lands which he might discover on the 
continent of America “not actually possessed of any Christian 
prince or people,” whilst enterprise in another direction was 
rewarded by the charter which the Queen granted to the East 
India Company. Since then, in every quarter of the globe, 
England has come into possession, sometimes by fair means and 
sometimes by foul, of a goodly heritage, and in these pages it is 
possible to trace, at all events in bold outline, the manner in 
which our colonial empire has been built up to its present vast 
proportions. The first part of the book sets forth the main 
events of the history of the colonies in chronological order, and 
the maps in this part of the book have been specially designed 
to show the growth of the British Empire in successive 
centuries, and the rest of the book is devoted to a concise 
account of each of the colonies, and in this connection care has 
been taken to accumulate from official sources many valuable 
statistics. The book is one which ought to find a place in every 
library of reference, for it contains in a comparatively brief and 
admirably arranged form the pith of many volumes. 

The outward aspect of “ Life’s Greatest Possibility” is sug- 
gestive of the effusions of a wealthy minor poet. The volume is 
slim and elegaut, the binding is choice, the paper hand-made, 
and the type antique and well leaded. We took up the book 
with the languid expectation of finding in its pages weak poetry, 
and we were agreeably disappointed to find, on the contrary, 
that, in the main, it consisted of strong prose. The author has 
concealed his name, but we do not think it is Drammond, and 
yet here and there there is a fleeting suggestion of that maker 
of books which are sermons in disguise. Emerson declared that 
the essence of greatness lay in the perception that virtue is 
enough, and these pages ring the changes on such a text. There 
is much that is unconventional in the volume, and if deep say- 
ings do not abound they are not altogether wanting. A fine dis- 
tinction is drawn in the book between the world and the universe, 
and it is claimed that the good man’s life is on the broadest 
= Goodness, in short, is “life’s greatest possibility, and 

unger and thirst after righteousness the erying need of the 

times.” The literary vigour of this ethical deliverance is un- 
mistakable, and the author, discarding all conventional ruts, 
drives his charges home against the shallow complaisancy of 
the age in words in which satire and sympathy are strangely 
blended. 

Mr. Arthur A’Beckett—one of Punch’s merry men—has 
= into literary shape the strange adventures of ‘‘ The Member 

ut Wrottenborough,” and that worthy appears to be so well 
pleased with the result that he has paid his editor this handsome 
compliment :—“ When I read your work I find the greatest 
possible difficulty in distinguishing it from my own.” The 
exact whereabouts of Wrottenborough are not stated, and we 
dare not risk the consequences of a guess. It is enough that we 
find ourselves in, good company with the member aforesaid— 
indeed. to be quite frank, he is much more lively, energetic, and 
diverting than other members we could name who sit for 
boroughs which are as souod as the Bank of Eugland. Stupid 
= will doubtless declare that this book is not a mirror of 
-arliament, but however that may be reflected in it, we catch 
many vivid and amusing glimpses of great men and small who 
are known to the police at St. Stephen's. Mr. A’ Beckett tells 
the story of this particular member's political ups and downs in 
a droll and agreeable fashion, and the book is one which deserves 
to divide wi h a good cigar the leisure of an idle afternoon. 
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Under the title of “ Bygone Essex” Mr. William Andrews, 
a Hull antiquary of more than local fame, has just edited a 
group of essays by various writers which recall some of the 
historie memories of noteworthy people and places of that 
eastern county. Candour compels us to say that we are some- 
what disappointed with the book. We have failed to discover 
that it is written on any plan; in fact, it is made up of 
rather superficial and desultory sketches of no particular merit. 
The volume opens with a quite inadequate account of “ historic 
Essex,” and this is followed with a deviation of the customs 
and laws of Epping Forest. Another chapter is devoted to 
Harwich in the olden time, and several papers—perhaps the best 
in the volume—take the men, buildings, and siege of Colchester 
for their theme. There is a stupid essay on an Essex poet, 
Francis Quarles; a laboured account of Matthew Hopkins, the 
Essex witch-finder ; and of course a dissertation on the inevitable 
Dunmow Flitch. Other rambling articles of a similar kind 
appear to have been added at random, but none of them are of a 
kind to redeem the character of the volume from insignificance. 

“‘Lake Country Romances” is the title of a collection of 
short historical tales by Mr. Herbert Mills These were con- 
tributed in the first instance to the columns of a newspaper in 
Westmoreland, and they display a praiseworthy attempt to deal 
with incidents which are of more than local interest. The annals 
of the locality appear to have been ransacked by Mr. Mills with 
creditable industry. He shows himself to be fairly well 
acquainted with the larger issues of the times which he seeks to 
portray. The stories themselves are not without merit, though 
the author’s ambition, it is manifest, far exceeds his ability. 
There is a wholesome flavour, however, in the book; and Miss 
Martineau stands corrected in its closing pages in reference to a 
local tradition. 

The admirable selection from the “ Poetry of Byron” which 
Matthew Arnold made about a dozen years ago for the “ Golden 
Treasury ” now appears as the new volume in the cheap re-issue 
of that series. The introductory essay—a splendid bit of special 
pleading, by the way—is alone worth the price of the volume, 
but it fails to convince us that Wordsworth and Byron are the 
two greatest names in the “ poetic glories of Euglish literature in 
the nineteenth century.” Wordsworth’s claim to such a 
distinction few will be prepared to challenge; bat Byron, in 
the judgment of most men of mature years, must take a lower 

lace. 

P In spite of Gall and Spurzheim, the so-called “ science ” of 
Pasenabiay remains stationary, and is regarded by most people 
either with easy indifference or amused incredulity. There are, 
of course, a few enthusiasts, who profess to be able to read off a 
man's character to a nicety merely by fingering his skull; and 
though they are often ridiculously at fault, they sometimes make 
a rough approximation to the truth. Mr. Pugin Thornton, in 
“ Heads, and What They Tell Us,” approaches the subject in its 
popular aspects; indeed, the volume avowedly is made up of 
“ phrenological recollections.” It is claimed in these pages that 
phreaology ig nothing more than a method of observing by the 
eye or by the touch projections or depressions on the outside of 
the skull which denote an unusual size or a diminution of the 
convolutions of the brain lying immediately underneath. What- 
ever phrenologists may think of such a definition of their 
favourite craze, it is a little surprising to find a medical man 
like Mr. Thornton talking of the sciences of physiology and 
phrenology as if the one was as little open to challenge as the 
other. e stoutly affirms that anyone who understands 
phrenology knows that the shape of a man’s bead and his 
character never tly disagree. If the top of a good man’s 
head is flat, then it is broadly hinted that the tender mercies of 
the phrenologist towards him are small; on the other hand, a 
villain, “ should the crown portion of his head be well raised,” is 
able to deceive the very elect. Appearances, we all know, 
are often deceptive, and occasionally even the most infatu- 
ated phrenologist in consequence comes to grief. There is 
some interesting gossip in this lively little volume, and now 
and then a serap of curious information, of which one instance 
must here suffice. One tradesman in London, who can boast of 
au average sale of three thousand hats a week, is responsible for 
the statement that the sizes required at the present time are less 
than they were even ten years ago. 
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